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Booxs of Travels, made up for sale, and abounding in 
trash, have become so numerous, that we never take tip’a 
volume professing to contain the observations of a tourist 
upon any section of country, without expecting to be dis 
gusted with egotistical descriptions of unimportant occur- 
rences, or wearied by a minute detail of tacts already well 
known, and a repetition of trite, uninteresting reflections. 
With such feelings we sat down to the perusal of the vol- 
ume under review. We expected to find ii a mere catch- 
penny production, embracing information, if any, previous- 
ly before the public in other forms, and possessing no other 
merit than a fidelity in the narrative of the adventures of a 
journey. We have however been agreeably disappointed. 
The work is unpretending in its form, but is evidently the 
production of a man of science, and abounds in useful in- 
formation. The author is a quaker, and his connexion 
with that sect is in no degree calculated to diminish our 
respect for him. As a practical farmer, a sound phileso- 
pher, and a member of a religious community whose worth 
is so universally acknowledged, he is certainly entitled to 
our regard, and a perusal of his work has convinced us 
that he is a man of acute observation, quick apprehension, 
and discriminating judgement. He does not labour to a- 
muse us by the mere recital of trifling incidents, such as 
the names and conversation of bis travelling companions, 
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the amount of his tavern bills; the quality of his fare and 
accommodations, &c. but he introduces valuable scientific 
information, acquaints us with the geology, botany, &c. of 
the country over which he passes, mentions important facts, 
and gives many useful hints. He is concise, sometimes al- 
most to a fault, evincing no disposition to swell his book be- 
yond the size requisite for the communication of valuable 
information. Every incident which he notices is made the 
foundation for some practical remarks. Thus, after noti- 
cing his arrival at the village of Union Springs in the wes- 
tern part of New-York, he observes: 

‘sWe were detained halt an hour at this village by a thunder 
shower from the south west. I believe no instance of these 
storms from the north west is known except when the atmos- 
phere has been previously loaded with vapour. The latter 
wind is destitute of sensible moisture. Frequently, however, 
it condenses the exhalations from our lakes, and of those which 
have been wafted hither from other points of the compass. 
Rains, from that quarter, result from such retrograde move- 
ments, and aclear sky generally attends the calm that suc- 
ceeds.” p. 4. 


Again, after crossing the outlet of the Seneca Lake, he 
proceeds— | 

‘‘I{ere we met an Indian man and woman. Her load was so 
bulky, that to support it, she held up both hands to her head, 
and yet on the top was laid a rifle, while her dord stepped on 
before her, unincumbered. It reminded me of Marius’s mules. 
The lot of woman has always been hard where mere animal 
force is the chief object of admiration, and this applies to all 
Savages.” p. 5. 


In speculating on the geology of the country about the 
Seneca lake, Mr. Thomas supports the opinion that “the 
summits of our mountains have been swept by a deluge, 
and that much of the surface of this country owes its form 
tc that extraordinary movement.” He maintains likewise 
that this deluge had a southward direction, and mentions, 
in support of his position, that “detached parts of every 
rocky stratum which is uncovered, from the shore of Lake 
Ontario to the north bounds of Genoa, are scattered to the 
south of these ranges, and that seldom, if ever, have any 
such fragments been found to the North.” 


In page 25 we have the following remark— 
‘eThe influence of the Lake éreeze, in retarding vegetation, 
at this season, yesterday was rendered most strikingly visible. 
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On the shore, the trees were leafless, but in the thick woods, 
backward from the bluffs, the beaches were green. It will be 
recollected, that wind pressing along the surface of water, on 
striking a bold shore, whirls over itin high arches; and a sta- 
tion on it, which at first view might be deemed the mest expo- 
sed, is, in reality, the most sheltered; for air, like water, has its 
eddies.”’ 


Mr. Thomas introduces some interesting reflections res- 
pecting climate, which he very justly asserts to be affected, 
not only by latitude, but by the elevation of land, and the 
prevailing winds. He considers too the sources of the riy- 
ers passing through a country as calculated very materially 
to influence its temperature. Those which arise in “snow- 
capt” mountains, and collect their tributary streams in high 
northern regions carry with them a portion of their native 
coldness, and affect the atmosphere wherever they flow. 
Those, on the contrary, whose waters are originally warm, 
tend in some degree to soften and moderate the climate of 
those regions through which they pass. This theory, ra- 
tional in itself, appears to be supported by facts. 


“Thus the sugar cane succeeds further to the north at adis- 
tance from the Mississippi than on its banks; because the 
sources of that stream are in frozen mountains and its whole 
volume is collected in colder countries. ‘he Ohio, after re- 
ceiving warm currents from the borders of Carolina, becomes 
the line where sleighing terminates on the south; and an ad- 
vancement of one month, in the progress of vegetation, might 
have been expected, if the waters of this lake had arrived from 
acampaign country in southern climates.” p, 32. 


In passing through the western part of Pennsylvania Mr. 
Thomas remarked a gross inattention to agriculture, a 
carelessness in the erection of buildings, and an appearance 
of scarcity, by no means flattering to the inhabitants or al- 
juring to travellers. In some places he observed a remark- 
able phenomenon in the progress of vegetation. The trees 
in the valleys were much more backward than those on the 
high grounds, the latter being often covered with buds and 
verdure, while on the former nota leaf or a shoot had ap- 
peared. This difference was in some instances “so very 
distinctly marked in its height, that the lower buds of the 


“same tree had not expanded, while the upper branches 


were perfectly green.” The existence of a vapour unfa- 
vourable to the progress of vegetation in the low grounds 


is assigned as the probable cause of this phenomenon. 
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The following extract contains a remark, so just and 
rational that we wonder it has not more generally struck 
the minds and influenced the arrangements of those who 
have the management of the police in our cities. 


“The streets of Pittsburgh are lighted, and consequently the 
useful order of watchmen is established. My ears, however, 
have no. become reconciled to their music. It is true, I have 
been more conversant in forests than in cities, and may not 
comprehend the advantages of these deep-mouthed tones; but 
breaking the slumbers of the invalid, and giving timely notice 
to the thief, form two items of much weight in my view as a 
sel off against them.” p. 51. 


Mr. Thomas furnishes a brief account of Pittsburgh, its 
manufactories, and surrounding country. The coal which 
abounds in the neighbouring hijls—and indeed all coal— 
he supposes to have been the result of vegetables deposited 
by water and compressed by the earth. This theory how- 
ever, plausible as it may appear, and popular as it un- 
doubtedly is, seems to be attended with difficulties not very 
easily susceptible of removal. How could vegetables pro- 
duce fifty or sixty strata of coal, as they are sometimes 
foind in Europe, one above another, separated by thick 
layers of stone? In Pennsylvania and Ohio a second stra- 
tum has in some instance been found, from two hundred to 
four hundred feet below the first, and perhaps there are ma- 
ny instances where the strata are still farther apart. Coal 
is probably a deposition of the ancient ocean, and may have 
been, as the French geologists suppose, ejected by subma- 
rine voleanoes. 

Speaking of the change in the temperature of the sea- 
sons, which was said to have become much colder than 
they formerly were, Mr. Thomas takes occasion to com- 
ment upon the too prevalent notion that they had been af- 
fected by the great eclipse of the sun in 1806. 


‘This popular opinion took its rise from some cool weather 
in the summer seasons of 1806 and 1807. A retardment, in 
the average progress of vegetation for a few days, was deemed 
cause sufficient to overlook all terrestrial agents for the absorp- 
tion of heat, and te charge it directly tothe moon. Of the fa- 
cility, with which errors not palpable to the senses, may be pro- 
pagated, we have lenge been aware; but that men of under- 
standing should adopt this notion,—which originated in the 
srossest ignorance of the cause of eclipses,—is surprising.” 

Pp, 56, 
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This absurd idea he refutes by a view of the natural ten- 
dency of eclipses and by anappeal to facts, and then pro- 
ceeds: 

“This reference, to which I object, comnorts well, however, 
with the operations of the humen mind. Whenever two re- 
markable occurrences, whether real or imaginary, have hap. 
pened near che same period, the ignorant in all ages have be- 
lic. ed that one depends onthe other. Ancient astronomers ar- 
ranged the disasters of the times with their accounts of com- 
ets and eclipses; aud in our own day we have had three remark- 
able illustrations of this principle. In Eastern Pennsylvania, 
the swift and perilous lightuings, from the angry clouds, were 
observed by some to be much increased on the introduction of 
plaster. To the north east the frequency of cold winds, since 
the great echpse. has been observe d beyond al! former example; 
but in the southwestern part of the United States, where no 
great eclipse ajifreared, some of the o'd inhabitants declare, 
that this change of seasons arriyed with the yankees, from the 
north.” pp. 57, 58. 


While he thus ridicules the idea of attributing the in- 
creased coldness of the climate to an eclipse, he expresses 
a doubt whether the seasons have really changed so much 
as is generally imagined, and points out as one cause, a- 
mong others, { whatever alieration has taken place, the pro- 
gress of improvement by which the forests have been 
cleared and ihe country generally rendered more open. 

The tollowing ingenious method was adopted by Mr. 
Thomas for ascertaining the height of the stratum of coal 
above the bed of the river. 


“The opposite banks of the river, equal in height, furnish 
two points in the plane of the sensible horizon, from which 
aig be determined how far back the flats co-incide with that 
plane. A line, from the coal mine on the opposite hill, passing 
through the top of a long erect piece of scant'ing, till it touch- 
es the plane, forms the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle, 
the perpendicular of which is the height of the mine. I there- 
fore drew two horizonta! lines at right angles to the base of that 
triangle, one from the end of the hypothenuse, and one from 
the scart'ing; because, a perpendicular plane, passing through 
the mine, to the right or left of the triangle, would cut the hor- 
izontal lines of unequal lengths; and, by Euclid B. vi. prop. 4, 
as their difference in len,'h, is to thebe distance apart, so is the 


length of the first horizontai, to the horizontal distance of the 


mine. And, as their distance apart, is to the height of the 
Scantling, so is the distance last found, to the perpendicular 
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height of the mine. By my meusuration, these proportions 
determined that height to be 470 feet above the flats.” p. 64. 

Some very just remarks are introduced on the neglect 
too generally manifested in the western country to the 
state of the public roads. This is an evil of no inconside- 

able magnitude. Much is indeed attributable to the na- 
ture of the soil, but notwithstanding all the natural obsta- 
cles, and the apologies resulting from the recent settlement 
of many parts of the western states and territories, we can- 
not but regret the existence of a culpable degree of negli- 
gence, on a subject so vitally important, not only to the con- 
venience, but to the most valuable interests of the commu- 
nity. We admit that a very considerable increase of atten- 
tion has of late been manifested to this, as well as to other 
branches of internal improvement, and we look forward, 
with some degree of confidence, to the spee.’y arrival of the 
period, w hen, at least in Kentucky, we shall enjoy the ben- 
efit of roads not inferior to those in any cther part of the 
Union. 

In page;77, Mr. Thomas suggests the enquiry whether the 
red-bird is ‘the merula marilandica. This enquiry we should 
be inclined to answer in the negative. There are two kinds 
of red bird in the United States. One is a Lozia called al- 
so the cardinal bird, and the other is a Tangara. 

In passing through Indiana, our traveller crossed the Knobs, 
which constitute the western boundary of the limestone re- 
gio 1, or ancient bason of the Ohio, and which were per- 

Japs in ancient times the bank of a lake. He was howev- 
er incorrectly informed that these Knobs “do not appear 
south of the Ohio.” Those of Indiana reach that stream 
below the mouth of Salt River, under the name of Silver 
Hills, and extending across it acquire, on the south side, the 
name of Barren Hills, and, south of Salt River, are called 
Muldrow’s fills, separating the waters of the latter stream 
from those of Green River. Near Danville in this state 
they take the name of Knobs again and continue to the O- 
hio River, joining, at the mouth of the Scioto, the Knobs of 
the state of Ohio, having crossed the Kentucky at the mouth 
of Black River, and the Licking River near Mud Lick. 

In the followi ing paragraph Mr. ‘Thomas pays a compli- 
ment to Kentucky rather at the expense of our neighbours 
in Olio. 

“Certainly the fields are better cultivated in Kentucky than 
in Ohio round Cincinnati, where freemen only can be employ- 
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ed. This is so different from what I have obscrved in Mary- 
jand, that I ascribe it to the small number of slaves which are 
kept here, and to each farmer’s being his own overseer. On 
the contrary these degraded beings, probably, have a prejudi- 
cial influence on their neighbours across the Ohio; for labour 
is disgraceful in the vicinity of slaves. But whether this, the 
scarcity of hands, or all combined, is the cause, certain it is we 
were surprised at many marks of slovenliness in the agricul- 
ture of that district; and noticed stacks of wheat and oats un- 
threshed, which were apparently three years old.”’ 


Near the French Licks in Indiana there is said to bea 
quarry of whetstones, equal in quality to the Turkey Oil 
stone. 


“From the position of this quarry, on the top of a high ridge, 
I conjectured that the sand had not been deposited by water, but 
collected by the wind, previous to its petrification; but whether 
the horizontal arrangement will form a sufficient objection to 
this view, must be left undetermined.” p. 136. 


The following remarks are made on the prairies or barrens, 
which are found in Indiana. 


“These openings present a striking contrast to the eastern 
parts of the continent, which were shaded by forests; and.the 
cause has become a subject of general speculation. The thrif- 
ty growth of timber, which is found through this country in 
many places, proves, that though the woodlands decrease as we 
advance westward, the cause ought not to be attributed to cli- 
mate. Indeed we have never seen, to the eastward, more tim- 
ber on the same extent of ground than many tracts in this vi- 
cinity exhibit, if we except groves of white pine. Our search 
must therefore be confined to the soil, and to circumstances en- 
tirely incidental. 

“To me it is evident that the immediate causes of these 
wastes are fire and inundation; but the frredisfonent cause (if 
physicians will allow the expression) is either an impenetrable 
hard-pan, or a level rock. At page 98 I have noticed the wet 
prairies. The same rock, extending under the drier parts, con- 
fines the roots, and intercepts the supply of moisture that sub- 
soils generally contribute. The trees, thus stunted, admit 
amongst them a luxuriant herbage; in autumn it is speedily dri- 
ed by the sun and wind, and the underbrush perishes in the an- 
nual conflagration. Near the borders sufficient evidence of 
this was often before us in the stuols of oak, with shoots from 
one to six feet in height, which were blasted by recert fires.” 

pp. 139, 140: 


_QOur traveller, in proceeding westward, passes through 
Vincennes, with which he does not appear to have been 
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very well pleased. The natural situation of tne town, on 
an extensive plain, which constitutes the bank of a beauti- 
ful river, is generally admired; but the narrow streets, the 
log buildings, and the prevailing inattention to cleanliness 
and comfort, were littl. calculated to gratify the traveller, 
The following extract will-furnish an idea of the popula- 
tion of the town at that time. 

“There are e:ght brick houses, ninety-three frame houses, 
and one hundred and fifty French houses—in all, two hundred 
and fifty-one. ‘These are exclusive of barns, stables, and old un- 
inhabited houses, which I think are equal to the number of 
French houses, and make the whole number of buildings about 
four hundred. On the cou:mons, east of the town, there are 
many cellars and old chimney places, which lead me to sup- 
pose that Vincennes inas decreased in the number of build- 
ings.” p. 191. 

Eighteen miles above Vincennesis a settlement of Shakers: 
This sect has several establishments in the western coun- 
try, which are all conspicuous for neatness, and a high de- 
gree of improvement. Whitever may be thought of their 

eculiar tenets and mode of discipline, they must be allow- 
ed the credit of great industry, and uncommon ingenuity. 
Their settlements uniformly abound in well cultivated fields, 
andagreeable, convenient habitations, and every thing about 
them has an air of neatness and evinces a regard to real 
and substantial comfort. 

‘‘In their dealings they are esteemed as very honest and ex- 
emplary. Until within a few months they entertained travel- 
lers without any compensation; but the influx has become so 
great that they have found it necessary. to depart from tkat 
practice.”’ p. 149. 


Mr. Thomas advanced, along the banks of the Wabash, 
to Fort Harrison, of which he furnishes a brief notice, and 
then, changing his course eastward, proceeded homwards. 

In the course of bis narrative, which is given in the form 
of a diary, he introduces several interesting anecdotes illus- 
trative of the perils attending the first settlement of a new 
country and the heroism displayed by the early emigrants 
to the wilds of the west. Even within a few years, espe- 
cially during the late war with England, the inhabitants of 
our frontier settlements were exposed to great danger from 
savage hostility, and some instances are recorded of almost 
miraculous preservation from the most imminent bazard. 
«The case of one young man is tuo extraordinary to be omit 
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ted. Riding out to hunt cattle, he passed near Indians in am- 
bush, who shot him through the body, and he fell from his 
horse. As the savages advanced to scalp him, he recovered 
from the shock; ran with his utmost speed, warmly pursued; 
and in the moment of extremity when his strength and breath 
failed him, his horse, which had loitered behind, came up on 
full gallop and allowed him to remount. He effected his es-' 
cape, recovered from his wound, and is now living. p. 154. _ 


Mr. Thomas furnishes some very useful advice to emi- 
«rants for the preservation of health and the promotion of _ 
comfort. New settlements are commonly unhealthy, but a 
great deal of the sickness which prevails is properly attri- 
butable to carelessness and bad management. The remarks 
on that subject in the work before us are judicious, and, if 
properly attended to, would contribute much to the pros- 
perity of anew colony. The mode of travelling, impro- 
per exposure, unwholesome diet, bad water, &c. are the 
causes of much disease, which, by the exercise of a little 
care, might frequently be avo did. 

In the appendix our author introduces some very just, 
though brief, remarks, on what he terms the ‘cant phrases”? 
prevalent in the western country. We, who are accustom- . 
ed to them, are scarcely aware of their impropriety, but ag 
education and improvement advance among u3, we trust 
their use will decline and a greater degree of accuracy in 
conversation and writing will be introduced. 

‘A considerable number is expressed by @ smart chance; and 
our hostess at Madison said, there was “asmart chance of yan- 
kees”’ in that village. 

“Rolling is aterm which may be frequently heard in conver- 


| sations relative to lands. We are not to understand by this 


word, a turning round, but a diversified surface. 

«Slashes means flat clayey land which retains water on the 
surface after showers. From this comes the adjective, slashy. 
It is in common use, and, like the word chore | corruption of 
chare|in the eastern states, is almost an indisfensadle, 

“Balance is another word which is twisted from its proper 
meaning. This is made toimply the remainder. ‘The balance 
(unappropriated residue of land) willbe sold at auction.’” p. 230, 


To these we might add a long list of prevailing impro- 
prieties equally gross; but no section of country is exempt 


trom cant phrases and peculiarities of expression, and noth- 


ing would more effectually tend to remove them, than an 

improvement in our systems of education, the introduction, 

® accurate and careful teachers, and a minute attention te- 
13 
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those branches of instruction, which are too apt to be re- 


garded as trifling and unimportant. Ue: 
Our author does not agree with Volney in his theory of a 


great lake supposed formerly to extend over a large por- 


tion of the western country. 

«I submitted with regret to the disappointment of not pass- 
ing the west bank of Volney’s imaginary Lake, in another 
quarter. We are willing to allow a wide range of imagination 
in geological theories; but in support of such opinions, we da 
think the reader is entitled to the collection of a few facts. It 
has, indeed, been fashionable to imagine that every valley 
which pours a stream through mountainous ridges, was tormer- 
ly the bed of a lake; and some indulgence for the custom of 
the age may be allowable. We also admit that such specula. 
tions are harmless; but we consider them rather as the first ef- 
forts of an excursive fancy, than as the sober deductions of a 
vigorous understanding. 7 

How our mountains were broken to admit a passage for tha 
rivers, presents a problem of difficult solution. We have discov- 
ered no fact to shew that these breaches were produced by the 
pressure of water; and the remaining masses of the Blue Ridge, 
for example, are so vast as to preclude the conjecture. We 
can conceive, indeed, that an earthquake might effect a rupture; 
but so many rivers have been let foi th, without one unnecessary 
opening, that we reluctantly admit the possibility. When we 
come to reflect, however, that the surface of the valley is so 
shaped as to guide the stream across it on a brisk current to the 
very entrance of the mountain; and that no traces are ciscov- 
erable, of these waters having ever discharged through any 
other passage, we are satisfied that such suppositions are un- 
warrantable. 

In Volney’s theory, still greater difficulties arise. Ist. He 
has not provided sufficient materials fora dam. 2d. If such 
<lam hadbeen completed, it would not explain the appearances 
of the country to the eastward, 3d. Neither would it explain 
the geology of the country, westward. 

ist.—The Knobs do not extend across the valley of the O- 
hic. Neither do those to the north, form any obstructions te § 
the White river, which receives the surplus waters of the great 
plain in which Lexington is situated. 

Sd.—The hills in the Ohio country are formed of strata, ap- 
parently horizontal, piled up to the height of several hundred 
feet. Nowa pond standing over this vast district, would not 
produce such appearances. The shell fish, indeed, whose re- 
mains chiefly form the limestone, might arrange themselves a 
long the bottom; but no lake in modern times has furnished a- 
Hy support io an opinion that yegetables are retained in its wa; 
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ters as a prelude to the formation of coal; and we waht evi- 

dence for the belief, that materials of this fossil were collected 
in this manner at any period since the creation. On the re- 
verse, we do not hesitate to ascribe the arrangement of all ex- 
tensive strata to tides which, like those of the present day, have 
been caused by exterior attraction; and which have swept over 
the face of every country. In no other way can we rationally 
account for the conveyance, and regular distribution of sand, 
over large districts of secondary formation. 

$d.—Much of the country westward of the Knobs abounds 
with marine shells; and it would be equally proper to show the 
origin of the countless millions which appear in that elevated 
region. This could not be done, however, on his principles; 
for ao land of sufficient height is found either on the borders of 
the Ohio, or of the Mississippi. 

To conclude, every stone that we have examined on the 
Knobs is of the latest formation; and the whole pile apparently 
rests on strata, which, extending, form the surface of the lower 
country. Wetherefore assign ita more recent date.” 

pPp- 234, 235. 

On this subject there is room for a difference of opin- 
ion. We have already mentioned that the Knobs are 
found on the south, as well on the north, side of the Ohio, 
and it is thought by some that the dam at the mouth 
of Salt River was sufficient to overflow the whole lime- 
stone region, leaving only some islands scattered threugh 
st, and he it seems probable that the narrows, instead of 
being a dam, formed an outlet communicating with the sea, 
and that the lake was salt. Of this however our readers 
will conjecture for themselves. 

An ingenious treatise on the Deluge is introduced in the 
Appendix, in which the configuration of hills and ridges is 
attributed to external attraction, and the following remark 
is made, 

«Some eminent philosophers have been puzzled by the Mosaic 
account of the deluge. Four and twenty oceans were com- 
puted by one writer as necessary to drown the whole earth; and 
as it could not be known where such a flood had arrived, or 
whither it had retired, the truth of the Historian was question- 
ed. Others, more favourable to religion, supposed it was limit- 
ed by the neighbourhood of Euphrates. We have now suffi- 


~ client evidence that those who received the account as an article 


of faith, chose their path in wisdom. Indeed we consider the 
traces of a deluge over all the Earth to be demonstrable; and 
this passage of scripture, instead of subverting our confidence, 
has became one of the strongest proofs of divyme revelation.” 
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We have likwise a scientific and valuable essay on vernal 
jrosis, a subject of no inconsiderable interest to the lovers 
of fruit, and a long dissertation on the ancient inhabitants 
of this country, in which he maintains the opinion 

¢s 





that America received her population, before the dis- 
covery of CoLtumBvs, from three differem points of the old con- 
tinent. The resemblance in stature, features, manners, and 
language, between the Esguimaux and the Greenlanders, 
proves conclusively that they are branches of the same race; 
and the habits and complexion of the Tartars and of some 
North-American Indians, have induced the belief, that the an- 
cestors of the latter crossed at Behring’s Straits.” p. 282. 


In reply to the remarks of Dr. Robertson, that America 
could not have been peopled by any nation of the old con- 
tinent far advanced in civilization, because the arts were 
not well known on this continent, Mr. Thomas makes the 
following very judicious observations. 


‘sThese remarks would apply with much propriety and foree 
to a stationary people, or to large numbers who quietly migra- 
ted in a body; but according to our view of the manner in 
which America first received its inhabitants, the whole of this 
reasoning becomes nugatory. Few indeed are the citizens of 
any country who know how to take iron from the mine and man- 
ufacture it imto common utensils; and still rarer is the inivid- 
ual. who, after suffering shipwreck on a foreign coast,—while 
janguishing an exile, and roaming in the search of daily food,~- 
would have courage to explore the desert, to disembosom the 
hidden ore, and to determine on permanent improvements. If 
few arts were transplanted it ought not to excite our surprise. 
The class of people most likely to be stranded would be sailors 
aid fishermen; neither ought we to judge of their countrymen, 
from such feeble at.empts as they might make to imitate what 
they never had practised; and if the skiil had been acquired, 
the materials must have been wanting. Even if the cultivator 
had been thrown on shore, his knowledge would have been un- 
availing. Noplant, the former object of his culture; no beast 
to reiieve his labour by participation; no implement to subdue 
the soil,—the agriculture of his country could only be remem- 
bered, not practised. 

Let it not be said, that if mariners from the Mediterranean 
had been stranded on the shores of America, detters would have 
been introduced. Learning was not generally diffused among 
the sailors of ancient times. Dressed skins and the leaves of 
the Papyrus were so valuable in Greece, that bleached bones 
from the fields have been used as a substitute; nor has Nature 
disclosed materials for beoks to the wanderer in the desert. 
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The aversion of savages te literature is well known, and difficult 
to overcome; and the retention of the unwieldy alphabet of 
China, notwithstanding the opportunites of the inhabitants to 
acquire a better, will illustrate these observations. Indeed the 
imperious demands for food, for clothing, and for safety, would 
supercede ther considerations, even with the scholar, and en- 
gross al. the faculties of his mind. 

«But these remarks acquire additional force when we reflect 
on the wretched condition of some who have floated across the 
Atlantic. Every article cf food has been devoured. Every 
fecling of humanity has been stifled by continual suffering. 
Neither is this recital the offspring of fancy:—in both instanc- 
es, which we have taken from the Encyclopedia, the survivors 
were Cannibals.”’ pp. 285, 286. 


Our author does not agree with Mr. Atwater in supposing 
that the ancient inhabitants of this country migrated hence 
to Mexico, but advances many arguments against the the- 
ory. 

On the whole the work before us is worth y the attention 
of the antiquary and the lover of science, as well as of the 
emigrant or explorer of new countries. It is defective in 
arrangement and seems to have been published without that 
attention to style and method, which an author ought to ob- 
serve, but it abounds in just remarks, and contains much 
useful information. 


- —~e- 


“4 Letter to the Trustees of the South Carolina College, on the 
approaching election of a President: by a Sour CaroLiNian. 


« 


Charleston, printed and sold by A. E. Miller. 


WE do not notice this pamphlet because we take any pe- 
culiar interest ourselves or suppose that our readers in gen- 
eral will take any in the election to which it refers. We 
are not personally acquainted with the several candidates, 
ifindeed there are several, for the Presidency rendered va- 
cant by the death of the much lamented Maxcy. We per- 
ceive that the unknown author of the pamphlet before us 
zealously urges the pretensions of Mr. StepHen Exxiotrt, 


"whom he represents as a gentleman of “mild persuasive 
g p 


manners,” of well known integrity, zeal, and sense of duty” 
and as ong ei of “great talents, both natural and acquir- 
ed.” Our object however in the present review is to add 
our feeble voice to that of the Carolinian in favour of clas- 
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sical learning, and in opposition to what we are sometimes 
inclined to fear is a growing defect in our systems of edu- 
cation. The main object of this work is to maintain the 
importance of Greek and Latin literature, and an intima- 
tion is given that a more elaborate treatise on the same to- 
pic will shortly be laid before the public by the same au- 
thor. He urges the necessity of regarding the instructors, 
and especially the president of .a literary institution as par- 
amount among the scholars to any one else, even the board 
wf trustees, and very justly remarks: 


“Dr. Busby, it is said, would not take off his hat to Charles 
the ild. in the school room at Westminster, lest his boys should 
slppose, that there was a greater man in England than hime 
self. Our young countrymen, gentlemen, have the same 
sort of feeling. ‘They may be brought to look up to one as, 
under God, si'freme; but the very term “supreme,” excludes 
the notion of participated power. Even upon the very few oc- 
«asions, where you may be seen in concurrence with the Presi- 
dent, you should set a good example to the boys, by appear- 
Sng to look up to Aim, instead of requiring that Ae should look 
‘up to you. As regards the scheme of education, particularly, 
Yet it be once for all settled between you; but let the execution 
of it devolve upon him and his assistants,”’ p. 4. 


We are then told that by the plan of instruction of the 
‘College at Columbia, an important, place is assigned to the 
Greek and Latin languages, but that “some among the Trus- 
tees sedulously decry this study whenever an occasion of- 
fers.’ Such an injudicious course on the part of those who 
have the management of a seminary of learning, is surely 
to be deprecated as in no small degree unfavourable to the 
‘progress of useful knowledge and to the literary reputation 
of our already much abused country. 


“Sometimes,” says the Carolinian, “we are assailed by a vile 
conceit, that these languages stand self-condemned, as being 
dead languages; as if figu ative words were to be literally inter- 
preted. Every body knows that the phrase “dead languages,” 
‘means nothing more than Janguages no longer sfioken. Even 
in this sense, the phrase is misapplied; for, Latin is so much 
spoken in some parts of Eurupe, that science and learning can- 
not be communicated there, to those who do not understand It; 
and modern Greece is now employed upon reviving the fine di- 
alects In which Thucydide s iratructed, Demosthenes thunder- 
ed, and Homer charmed. And if this were no¢ so, can langua- 
ges be dewd that abound in immortal works, from whence the 


_purest earthly pleasures may be extracted, and by which the 
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most important of earthly pursuits may be inspired and direct- 
ed. Is not “the word of life itself,’ written in Greek? Canany 
candid man open an Edinburgh or Quarterly Review, (the most 
popular productions that ever appeared among us) without re- 
eretting his 1gno.ance of Greek? Is that language dead to 
which HorsE.y and PrirstLy appeal in their discussion of the 
most important points of our religien—by which Warsurrow 
crushed Bo.tincurokg, and Porson overwhelmed Travis? Is 
it of no consequence, whether we can judge for ourselves in 
these mighty and all-important controversies! Must we be for- 
ever content to take things upon trust!”’ p. 5. : 

In support of the very erroneous system which would ex- 
clude the study of the ancient languages, great reliance hag 
been placed on the authority of two justly celebrated names, 
—those of Swirr and Locke. It is however conclusively 
shown, in the pamphlet before us, that neither of these emi- 
nent scholars was disposed to undervalue classical litera- 
ture. The lives of Swirr by Dr. Johnson and Sir Walter 
Scott, are quoted to prove, that he was himself well versed 
in the Latin and Greek languages and inclined to recom-~ 
mend the study of them to others. And as it respects 
Locker, extracts are given from his Essay upon Education 
sufficient “to silence those who would condemn the study 
of them upon his authority.” He says, that an an “can have 
no place among the learned who is a stranger to them,” and 
that “no man can pass for a scholar who is ignerant of the 
Greek tongue,” adding “that it may be of use to gentlemen 
too, whenever they have a mind to go deeper than the sur- 
face, and to get themselves a solid, satisfactory, and masters 
ly insight into any part of learning.” 

Having thus defended the reputation of these distinguish- 
ed men, and refuted all the arguments against classicak 
learning drawn from their authority, our author preceeds to 
quote, in favour of his own opinions, several American pub- 
lications, and concludes with the following remarks: 


“J have thus, gentlemen, completed the narrow outline which 
I proposed to myself. I have vindicated Swirr from the ca- 
lumnies of Dr. Rusu; and have!defended Mr. Locke from 
those who would represent Aim as an enemy to classical learn- 
ing. I have shortly stated the sentiments of Jounson, Burke, 
and WaLrer Scort, (men of business as well as scholars,) andy 


. More fully, those of Jerrerson, Minier, Coorrer, Everett, 


Watsu, and the editors of the “Worth American,” and “ West- 
ern’? Reviews. I have laid much stress upon these dmerican 
Guthoritics, because they are not exposed to the charge of Eng. 
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lish pedantry, or English prejudice. I have endeaveured to 
render harmless the poor conceit springing out of the phrase 
“dead languages.”’ Ihave shownthat these languages sti!! Jive 
and flourish; and that if, in any sense, they can be said to be 
dead, yet 
Een from the tomb the voice of genius cries; 
E’en in their ashes live their wonted fires.” 

I shall, ina larger work, take a far more extensive view of the 
arguments of great and wise, as well as learned men, in support 
of the uéility of Latin and Greek. I shall endeavour to show 
in what manner and to what extent these studies are pursued 
in the English great schools and universities; and shall, in an 
appendix, exhibit some of the literary fruits derived from an 
education so conducted: from whence it will appear that schol- 
arship is, in that country, and in Europe generally, a word im- 
porting much more than it imports amoug us. The publication 
of that book will enable every man who reads it candidly and 
attentively, to judge for himself as to the sort of education that 
he ought to give his son; and will prevent his being misled by 
these who sometimes are themselves misled, but more fre- 
quently condemn, before they have sufficiently investigated; 
and, like Dr. Rush, call the best things Ausk, because they do 
not give themselves time and pains to reach the kernel and the 
grain. By effecting this, I sha!l have discharged that duty to 
the rising generation which, I am confident, they will, at some 
future day, justiy appreciate, if they can be induced to devote 
to classical pursuits that period of their lives (from eight to 
eighteen) which, generally speaking, is admirably adapied to 
those studies, ad to no other, In reading the moralists, histo- 
rians, philosophers, and poets—in composing Latin and Greek 
exercises, verse as well as prose—and in committing to memo- 
ry whole pages of what they will then thoroughly understand, 
they must become sensible how profitably these ten veans may 
be thus employed, and how much a correct knowledge of all 
modern languages and of every branch of science is facilitated 
ai.d promoted by this coursé of education. It is not fanciful; 
itis experimental. It has been followed in Europe for centu- 
ries; is now in daily practice there; and wil! soon be emulated, 
and indue time rivalled, by our Northern Brethren; to whornyg 
as we do not yield in native talent, why should we be inferior in 
acquired excellence? 

I can hardly suppose that my motives for addressing you on 
the present occasion will be misunderstood; but, lest they should, 
I conclude by appealing to the following remarks of one who 
seems to have felt the difficulty of serving those whe are not 
willing to be served. 

«No man will ever write a book of authority on the institu- 
ions and resources of his country, who does not add some of 
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the virtues of a censor to those of a fatriof; or rather, who 
does not feel that the noblest, as well as the most difficult part 
of patriotism is that which prefers his country’s ood to its fa- 
vour, and is more directed to reform its defects than to cherish 
the pride of its virtues.”——Edindurgh Review, No 66, p. 340. 
«I remain, Gentlemen, with respect for yourselves, and with 
earnest wishes that you may succeed in every attempt to pro-. 
mote the welfare of the Institution which you have been ap- 


pointed to manage, your obedient servant, 
A SOUTH-CAROLINIAN.” 


We cannot suffer ourselves for a moment to believe that 
classical learning is destined to fall into general disrepute. 
We trust there will always be found zeal and talent enough 
to oppose the innovating spirit of those, who would exclude 
the study of the ancient languages from our systems of ed- 
ucation, and we shall be ever ready to lend our feeble aid to 
the efforts of those, who appear as the champions of the 
venerated classics. Should the time ever come,when Lat- 
in and Greek should be banished from our Universities, and 
the study of Cicero and ‘Demosthenes, of Homer and of 
Virgil should be considered as unnecessary for the forma- 
tion of a scholar, we should regard mankind as fast sinking 
into absolute barbarism, and the gloom of mental darkness. 
a3 likely to increase, till it should become universal. 


The Mystery; or Forty Years ago, a Novel. Three Volumes 
in two. New-York, James & John Harper. 12 mo, pp. 
525. 

As this is a new novel, with a very alluring title, we have 
thought our readers might be pleased to learn something a- 
bout it, especially as the very provoking delay of our Amer- 
ican publishers has so long kept the public curiosity uh- 
gratified by the perusal of the Aspor, the last work of the 
celebrated, though unknown author of so many admirable 
tales. Itis true, the Monastery, of which the Abbot is said 
to be a continuation, did not quite equal the expectations 
of those fastidious readers, whose taste had been most high- 


ly gratified by the previous perusal of Ivanhoe. Yet this 


very circumstance has perhaps increased the desire of ano- 

ther work, in the hope that it may redeem the declining repu- 

tation of the author, and prove that he has not exhausted all 
19 
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his powers on his former productions, but that he has yet 
fhe faculty and the materials for administering to the public 
gratification far beyond any other novel writer of the age. 
As however, we have not, at the present moment, any work 
of histo review, we must take such as we have, and if our 
readers are not pleased, they will have no one to blame but 
the publishers, who have delayed so long furnishing them 
with the only book capable at present of exciting their cu- 
riosity or gratifying their taste. 

The three volumes under review, which are very judi- 
ciously in the present edition compressed into two, contain 
a tale, professedly very mysterious, the sequel of which 
however may, by an experienced novel reader, be very cor- 
rectly guessed, before he reaches the middle of the first 
volume. The story itself, in all its particulars, is capable 
of being comprised in a very few pages, being nothing more 
than the common place incidents of a romance, with the 
addition of some strange adventures in the wilds of Africa. 
There are however a number of episodes ingeniously in- 
troduced for the purpose of filling out the book, and giving 
it a respectable size; and a multitude of sage reflections 
and appropriate remarks are interspersed through the 
narrative, in part, it is presumed, for the same laudable ob- 
ject. ‘Tothe style we have but few objections. It isnot al- 
ways correct, but its errors are neither numerous nor fla- 
grant. Itis animated, but rather too diffuse; the sentences 
being often too long and too complicated. The author is 
somewhat happy in description, but is rather fond of over- 
drawing, and converting his pictures into carricatures. His 
characters are neither striking nor uncommon, but they are 
natural and tolerably well supported. The work, on the 
whole, is not uninteresting, but is too long for the matter 
it contains, and is apt too frequently to weary the patience 
of the reader. 

The book commences with an interview between Sir 
George Henderson, a rich old baronet,and Charles Harley, e 
young manrecently returned from India, where he had spent 
several years, and where his parents, natives of England, still 
continued to reside. Sir George expresses a peculiar af- 
fection for Charles, enquires anxiously after his parents and 
particularly his interesting mother, offers him all the hospi- 
tality and friendship in his power to bestow, and invites him 
to spend some time with him at his delightful residence. 
With this invitation he cheerfully complies, more especially 
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as he is anxious to renew his acquaintance with the com- 

anion of his youthful sports, the lovely daughter of Sir 
George. ‘The conversation and manners of the baronet 
induce him to believe that he also is desirous the young 
couple should be, on further intimacy, well pleased, andhe | 
feels some anxiety lest he should not find the lady so much 
to his mind, as to enable him to comply with the supposed 
wishes of his benevolent friend. On seeing Amelia how- 
ever he is delighted to find her all that his heart could de- 
sire, and now begins to fear that he has misconstrued the 
intimations of Sir George, and was looking too high in as- 
piring to the hand of the daughter of a baronet. To her, 
at length, he avows his passion, and, finding his proposals 
favorably regarded, after a short interval, is presented with 
a convenient opportunity for making known his wishes to 
Sir George, when he finds his sanguine hopes and expecta- 
tions wofully disappointed.. ; 

«¢¢My dear Charles,’ said the Baronet, one day after dinner 
when they were left to themselves, ‘the late riots disconcerted 
my plans not alittle. In consequence of the bustle which pre- 
vailed every where, I did not introduce you to half the families - 
where you would have been a welcome guest, and where it 
might have been your interest to visit. I have, however, giver 
you an opportunity of knowing some of those where I thought 
there were daughters that might engage your attention, but you 
have not afforded me the pleasure of knowing that any of thenr 
touched your heart. You are too reserved with me. I wish 


; you freely to unbosom yourself. Speak to meas you would to 


a father, who had wished, through life, to avoid exacting that 
submission, by authority, which he could gain by kindness.’ 
Charles stammered out an expression of gratitude, and ap- 
peared confused. The opportunity for disclosing to Sir George 
the passion which he had conceived for Amelia, seemed at length 
arrived; he panted to avail himself of it, but feared to begin. 
‘Come, young man, speak freely. Do not suppose that you’ 
have to address a morose old fellow. who, having exhausted the 
varieties of folly in his early days, cannot bear the ideas of youth, 
unless they exactly accord with those which disappointment, 
experience of the fleeting character of happiness, and ap- 
proaching infirmity, may have induced him to adopt for him- 
self. You see not, and you dread not the vicissitudes which, 
in-all probability, await you, and I have no great wish that you 
Should, before your time. Too much prudent apprehension at 
your years, would damp your hope, repress ambition, and make 
you unfit for exertion in the proper day of enterprise. But, as 
much of your future comfort depends upon the decision yeu 
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may shortly come to on one point, I feel anxious to know your 
feelings on that. You krow what I mean.’ 

‘I presume you mean———’ 

‘You presume I mean—now don’t be so formal. You know 
I mean to ask you, have you been thinking any thing at all a- 
bout a wife! Have vou seen any young lady you could wish to 
become your partner fer life?’ 

‘Why, Sir George, you are acquainted with my sentiments—’ 

‘Well, and you are acquainted with mine. Now, why can’t 
you give a direct answer to a plain straight-forward question? 
Do you regret any of the beauties we left in town?’ 

‘I cannot say that I do.’ 

‘Then I think you are very particular. What, was there ne 
one of all I have introduced you to, whose beauty and accom. 
plishments could awaken your desires, and command your re- 
gret. Really you have a heart of flint, though sometimes, when 
you steal a glance at a fair face, you haye an eye of fire—fH1a! 
I’m punning without intending it. Flint, steal, and fre, harmo- 
nize very prettily. Well, I can only say, I am surprized that 
no one has yet appeared to captivate your affections.’ 

‘But that is not the fact, Sir George, and 

‘Hey! what 

‘I only said that I regretted no lady in town.’ 

*O, “we must speak by the card,” I see; so then you sigh for 
some nymph in the country. Who is it?—I am impatient te 
hear.’ 

‘I am afraid to tell you, how high my presumption soars above 
the humility of my condition.’ 

‘Presumption! aonsense! You might, without reproach, as- 
pire tothe daughter of a Duke. Well, lam glad you look up- 
wards. Your former romantic speeches about humble loveli- 
ness and beauty, or something of that sort, rather disconcerted 
me. You need not fear meeting with an unfavourable recep- 
tion, provided that her father is a man of liber ality and good 
sense, and values the happiness of his daughter.’ 

‘I am sure that he is a man of boundless liberality, of excel- 
lent understanding, and sincerely anxious for the happiness o! 
his child.’ 

‘Why then itis all sate—And the lady?” 

‘Every thing that man could desire, or “the pomp and prodi- 
gality of heaven”’ prepare, for his enjoyment.’ 

‘And her fortune?’ 

‘Most ample.’ 

‘Indeed! Why then the affair is as good as settled. Ah’ 
Charles, you are a sly fellow. I did not think you could have 
formed such an attachment, without my perceiving something 
of what has passing in your mind.—But, the lady, does she give 
you any encouragemeni:’ 
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‘If my passion had the approbation of her father, I do not 
think that she would prove inexorable.’ 

‘That’s all right.—You rejoice me beyond measure. Her 
father, if he be the man you describe, can have no objection.’ 

‘O yes, many. My want of fortune’— 

‘Pooh, pooh!—-Never think of that.—You have a profession, 
and I will see that he shall not find you destitute. You may 
be assured that I will take care nothing of that sort shall stand 
in the way of your happiness.’ 

‘] already owe so much to your bounty’— 

‘Not a word of that—we have something better to talk about. 
So as I was saying, her father, unless he were one of those 
close-fisted, crack-brained curmudgeons, who have infested the 
world so long, that they have outlived their humanity, and feel 
they have nothing in common with the younger and more in- 


-teresting part of their species.’— 


‘He is not such a man.’ 

‘Why then I say you may give your fears to the wind. You 
will confer an obligation on him, by declaring yourself. Sup- 
pose his case were mine. Suppose a young, well-made, well- 
disposed, well-connected sprig like yourself, were to be smitten 
with my daughter. Do you think that I would make him un- 
happy, and my daughter miserable at the same time, for the 
chance of a more splendid offer at some future period? No, no, 
I should know my interest and my duty better. Who is she?’ 

‘Emboldened by your kindness which first taught me to pre- 
sume, I will make you acquainted with that which, but for the 
encouragement you have been so kindly anxious to give, should 
have been consigned to eternal silence; which, though des- 
pair festered in my heart, should have had no voice, but have 
passed concealed from all the world with me to that grave, from 
which the secret couid not escape.’ 

‘Where are you running? What! is it a Princess of the 
Blood!’ 

‘No, Sir George, but it is one so far exalted above me, and 
yet more, so. lovely in herself, that the language I use is not ex- 
travagant. Confess its justice when F tell you that she to whom, 
encouraged by your kind partiality, I have dared to lift my eyes, 
is no other than Amelia—the dear companion of my childhood, 
your beloved, adored Amelia.’ 

Sir George seemed thunderstruck. He had cordially clasp- 
ed the hand of Hariey, while he was speaking, ut he now re- 
leased it, and receded one step before he attempted speech. 


Then, with an air of coldness, very different from what Charles 


had been accustomed to, and with an expression of ineffable a- 
mazement, he exclaimed ina faltering accent, 
¢ My Amelia?—Impossible,’ 


‘1 know the temerity of my love. I know my own demerit8 
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and her surpassing excellence too well to believe for a moment 
that if justice held the scales, hope could survive her decision. 
It is on the partiality of my friend,—my benefactor,—my more 
than father that I throw myself.’ 

The baronet seemed a little to recover from the surprise 
which had at first overcome him, and he endeavoured to re- 
sume his wonted air of tranquility and cheerful good will. He 
replied with a forced smile: 

‘O! my daughter!—She is but a child. She is but a little 
more than sixteen. She—is—is—that is—at present, quite out 
ef the question. No, no, you can do better for yourself than 
that. I can’t suffer you to throw yourself away on the daugh- 
ter of a simple Baronet.’ 

‘Higher, Sir George, human vanity canhot aspire. Reject- 
ed by you, I shali never offend another father in the same way. 
Forgive, forgive, my boldness, but do not forbid me kope.’ 

‘Really Charles, Amelia is too young.’ 

‘I do not seek,I do not desire to be made happy immediately; 
wut by the assurance that at some future period you will not 
disdain to receive me for your son-in-law.’ 

‘There will be time enough to talk over this matter some 
years hence.—At present, the discussion of it is quite prema- 
ture. In fact, yeu yourself are too young to become a hus- 
band.’ 

‘But, Sir George, you have repeatedly advised me to think 
ef making choice of a wife.’ 

‘Aye, but—but my Amelia.’ 

‘You have told me that I might aspire to the richest and no- 
blest in the land.’ 

‘But not—not to my daughter.’ 

‘That reproof for my boldness which I always expected oth- 
ers would not fail to bestow, if I acted on your counsel, it is my 
misery to receivefrom you. Would to Heaver that I had been 
deaf to it!—I know I am culpably daring, but from your kind- 
ness——’ 

‘My dear Charles I—I am not angry with you. If in any 
thing else I can serve you—’ 

‘No, Sir George, Iam too much your debtor already.—I will 
intrude on your kindness no more. I was weak and vain enough 
to think wnen you desired me to seek the hand of some rich 
heiress—’ 

‘Why, look ye Charles—When a man gives advice, he does 
not expect it to be used against himseli. Present company is 
always understood to be excepted. I have advised you for your 
good, and still I say you have nothing to fear in addressing one 
svho may be your superior in rank or fortune. Now there is 
.ady Denningville, I would haye you try there. Trust me you 
geed not fear rejection.’ 
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‘The experiment I have already made is quite sufficient.’ 

‘Make your advances any where else, and my connexionsy 
my influence, my fortune, shall support you beyond your most 
sapguine expectations.’ pp. li t---116. 


Finding himself thus strangely and unaccountably reject- 
ed, he takes himself off, refus sing to accept any pecuniary 
aid from Sir George, although he needs it exceedingly, and» 
seeks his post in the navy, the appointment to which he had 
previously received. Oa his way however he is robbed of 
his little remainieg cash, and exposed to the evils of abso- 
lute want in a strange place, when he is relieved by the in- 
terference of Sir George, who sends him money by a lotte- 
ry office clerk, under the pretext that a ticket belonging te 
him had drawn a considerable prize. Charles then repairs 
to the navy, is appointed to the command of some trans- 
ports, fitted out to annoy certain small settlements up the 
Gambia, and, being in danger of capture, swims alone to 
the shore, while his companions suppose, and send the re- 
port home, that he had perished in the waves. On the re- 
ceipt of this intelligence, Sir George and Amelia beome al- 
most disconsolate, and the latter, notwithstanding the sup- 
posed death of her first lover, rejects every other suitor. - 
Previously to his enterprise, Charles had heard of the 
death of both his parents in India, and, almost simultaneous- 
ly, of that of a distant relation by the inheritance of whose 
fortune he had hecome sufficiently wealthy to be in point 
of property on a level with Sir George, and to overcome all 
the supposed obstacles to his union with Amelia. In the 
wilds of Africa however he continues for a long time, ex- 
posed to the severest hardships and most imminent perils, 
all of which are accurately enumerated. In the course of 
them he meets with a Missionary, who sinks under his suf- 
ferings and expires in the desert, leaving to Charles certain 
papers to be transmitted to England, should he ever return 
or have it in his power to send them. At length he escapes 
from Africa, and, after repairing again to India, and cbtain- 
ing his newly acquired property, presents himself unex- 
pectndiy before Sir George and Amelia. The latter he 
finds constant in her love, but the former, notwithstanding 
the improvement of Charles’ fortune, and notw ithstanding 
his professions of continued affection, i is inflexible in refu- 
. Sing toaccept him asa son-in-law. At length however, and 
with great reluctance, he explains to him the mysterious 
cause of this refusal, giving him to understand that he had 
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yeason to consider him as his own son, and as consequent- 
ly the brother of Amelia. This of course reconciles Charles 
to the propriety of Sir George’s refusal, but leaves him 
more despondent and wretched thaneyer. But, fortunate- 
ly, it appears, that ene of the papers brought by Charles 
from the poor missionary who expired in the deserts of Af- 
rica, was a letter from his own mother, explaining the rea- 
son why from interested motives she had attempted to in- 
duce Sir George to consider him as his son, and declaring 
that heis not so. This explanation sets all matters right. 
Charles and Amelia are married, and the book ends in the 
usual novel style. 

Such is the main story. There are however, as we have 
already stated, several episodes and underplots, some of 
which appear quite unnecessary, and add very little, if any, 
to the general interest of the work. A great deal is intro- 
duced respecting the local politics of the day, and long dis- 
cussions on those and other subjects are interwoven with 
the narrative. The author is a true Englishman, as may 
be seen from the following extravagant remarks, which he 
puts into the mouth of Sir George. 

‘sWith all the causes for discontent, which Englishmen can 
always find in abundance, I never knew an instance of one leav- 
ing this country to seck a better, or one where he could be 
more secure from the intrusions of power, who did not return 
disappointed. He who most repined while at home, never fail- 
ed to extol its laws, its institutions, nay, even its general admin- 
istration, abroad. A beautiful picture will sometimes appear a 
miserable, uninteresting, unmeaning association of colours, laid 
coarsely, and withcut an object, on the canvas, to an eye that 
poresinjudiciously close. But when the gazer begins to retire, 
order springs from chaos; distance gives every tint its just ef- 
fect; a correct and animated representation of Nature’s charms 
bursts on his view a master-piece of art, and demands involun- 
tary admiration of the head that could design, and the hand 
that could so felicitously execute, that which precipitation 
had ventured to arraign—nay more, to condemn. So it is with 
the English constitution, ‘Though in its workings among our- 
selves, we severely criticise its parts, yet those who contem- 
plate it at a distance, see in the greatness that it has bestowe 
on an insignificant island, its value and importance as a whole; 
and hold England, as its possessor, to be entitled to the envy 
and admiration of ail the world.” pp. 29, 30. 


We shall not pretend to furnish an outline of all the char- 
acters introduced and all the incidents narrated which have 
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no connexion with the general story, but which are brought 
in, apparently for no other object, but to relieve the tedi- 
ousness that is too prevalent after all, and to infuse occa- 
sionally a little more than ordinary animation and spirit. 
The following scene however we may be excused for copy- 
ing, not because we think it very excellent, ‘but because. it 
is among the most amusing in the work, and may furnish a 
specimen of the liveliest manner of the writer. 

It seems there had been disorder among the populace in 
consequence of some measure’s being proposed for the re- 
lief of the Catholics in Ireland, and Lord Dashington, at 
whose house a family party was assembled, had just return- 
ed from Parliament, after having been exposed to the fury of 
ihe crowd. 

“His Lordship, on coming into the apartment, seemed to 
have been a little ruffled; and a large patch of mud over his 
star, attested the violence of the mob had not spared him. The 
ereetines between him and Sir George were brief, and thein- 
troduction of Charles to his Lordship followed of course; but 
ihe impatience of all present to hear what he had seen of the 
rioters, prevented those protracted civilities from being ex- 
changed, which might have been looked for under other circum- 
stances. He was about to commence his recital, when Mr. 
Spanker was announced; and immediately after, that gentle- 
man rushed in with the eagerness of a sportsman when the 
game is just started. 

‘Ah! my dear Dashington! I’m so glad to see you safe!—I 
seg your Ladyship’s pardon. I hope I have the pleasure of 
seeing you well. I need not inquire of Miss Henderson how 
she is, as she carries a certificate of health in her face. Sir 
George Lam glad to see you intown. Sir, your servant.’ 

Charles bowed, and looked at Mr. Spanker with the most ea- 
ger altentiog; never doubting, from his hurried and unceremo- 
nious manner, that he was the bearer of some information con- 
nected with the extraordinary proceedings of the day, that made 
aim forget the decorum usually observed in such society. 

‘f ain very glad to see you returned,’ continued Mr. Spanker; 
‘for when [ heard they were gone to attack the Lords, I was a- 
‘raid you would have stoed but a queer chance. For my own 
dart, as goud mcn grow scarce, [ took care not to go to the com- 
mons to-day; though, os Iam on the right side of the question, 
the mob would have dealt more leniently with me, than you, 
_who vote with :ainisters, cou!d expect them to do by you. Pray 
how cid you get on in your [fouse? I have not heard the par- 
toulars.’ 

‘dis Lordship was just about to foveur us with a report -@ 
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what had fallen under his observation,’ said Sir George, ‘when 
you camein. We are all impatient to hear’— 

‘And soamI. I was extremely afraid the mob would have 
roughly handled my Lord; so I run down, (though I hardly ex- 
pected to find him to-night,) to shew him the plan of our new 
race-course, which I have just got completed.’ 

With these words, he unfolded a roll of paper—Here, my 
Lord, you will see the improvements marked in red. Sir 
George, you know the ground. This is the old starting post.’ 

‘Can you not favour us with a sight of itin the morning? At 
this moment I am afraid it willnot be in our power to do justice 
to its merits.” 

‘O, it’s so plain, a child might understand it! Will your Lord- 
snip look? This is the old one-mile course.’ 

‘Really’ said his Lordship ‘I participate in the apprehension 
expressed by Sir George, that we shall net be able to do justice 
to your improvements to-night.’ 

‘Besides,’ added Sir George, ‘the ladies, who perhaps have 
not paid sufficient attention to these things, are eager to hear 
the relation with which his Lordship was about to fayour us.” 

‘So am I; I came on purpose. But I knew Dashington 
would not easily have pardoned me, if I had not kept my pro- 
mise, by giving him the first sight of the plan. Here you sce 
was the one mile course. Just here there used to be a hollow; 


- and here was a pond, where a poor old woman who sold ginger- 


bread-nuts, was once pushed in, basket and all, and almost 
drowned before any body could contrive to get her out.’ 

While speaking thus, he passed his finger over the paper te 
indicate the several objects that he had mentioned. Anxious 
to hear Lord Dashington, those to whcm he addressed himself 
would not just then have been very much concerned, if Mr. 
Spanker and his plan had taken the place of the gingerbread- 
nut woman and her basket; but he, mounted on his hobby, se- 
renely proceeded. bi 

‘Now this pond I have filled up, and the course just here | 
have raised five feet, from those three dots to this cross; that 
is, nearly half a quarter of a mile, and at not much more than 
two thirds of the expense the club calculated upon; so I thiak 
{ have managed very well.’ 

Here he looked at Miss Henderson for applause, and receiv- 
ed as such, asmile which a sumething not far removed from 
derision caused to break through the disappointment of which 
he was the cause. 

‘It is certainly a greatimprovement. The business could not 
have been entrusted to a person more competent to superintend 
such works. Now will your Lordship favour us.’ 

While Sir George spoke thus, Mr, Spanker was busy mark: 
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ing on the proof of the plan some corrections which he wished 
to have made. 

‘Here,’ said he, just as Lord Dashington was beginning to 
speak, ‘your Lordship knows, stood a wind-mill. Its sails, you 
know, once make Brunswick take fright, and threw Jack Tibbs 
over this rail. I’ve taken the mill from here, and carried it up 
to this corner. in this nook I have built a snug little house for 
the clerk of the course.’— 

‘But, Mr. Sparker,’ said Sir George, ‘I am sure you will ex- 
cuse me, when I remind you that the ladies are impatient to hear 
how his Lordship sped to-day.’ 

‘To be sure they are; so are we all. I. was only just going to 
show you what a bend I’ve got out of the course.’ 

‘Now will your Lordship have the goodness to proceed,’ said 
Sir George, with some appearance of irritation, and in a loud- 
er voice than he had previously used. 

‘Perhaps Mr. Spanker had better finish.’ 

‘O, no, by nomeans. I was only going to show what a bend 
used to be here, and how I have managed—’ 

‘We are all attention, my Lord,’ Sir George interrupted, and 
Mr. Spanker, checked in the midst of his new heat by the per- 
emptory tone of the Baronet, was silent.” pp. 54--57. 


In consequence of excessive fatigue, exposure to.the-sun, 
parching thirst, and a variety of other circumstances, the 
Missionary, whom Charles met with in Africa, becomes dé- 
ranged, and at length expires in the wilderness. The scene 
is tolerably well drawn, but we have room only for a few 


extracts. 

“Smithers had appeared much indisposed through the morn- 
ing, but now he grew rapidly worse. A raging fever consum- 
ed him, and though he frequently drank, he continued to rave 
for water, even the moment after he had taken a large draught, 
which could ill be spared from the slender stock which remain- 
ed to them. On a sudden, he told Harley that he discovered a 
fine broad river. Then he called to him hastily to ascend Mount 
Pisgah, and gaze wiih him on the frromised land, which he 
could clearly descry; and he also perceived that, according to 
the word, it was indeed flowing with milk and honey. Upon 
this refreshing vision, he sung a hymn of thanksgiving for their 
deliverance, and sharply rebuked his companion for not joining 
with him in this pleasing work of devotion. At first, Charles 
reasoned with him on the delusions which floated before him, 
and endeavoured to awaken him to the realities of their situa- 
tion, but he soon found that it was wholly useless, and that mis- 
ery had at length triumphed over reason.”’ Vol. 2, pp. 138, 139. 


After a while, he sinks down exhausted, and appears to 
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sleep. Charles, unwilling to disturb him, lies by his side. 

“At the end of two hours, he heard the delirious Smithers 
call out aloud, ‘awake thou that sleepest.’ Harley had slept 
not, but now summoned te proceed, he considered that policy 
and humanity concurred in requiring him to obey the call. 
The sun was fast declining, and the anguish attendant on an 
attempt to walk was less insurmountable than it had been. 
Smithers advanced wrth a rapidity that frequently left Charles, 
who was charged with the conveyance of the little means of re- 
freshment that remained to them, considerably in the rear. The 
Missionary was evidently bereft of reason, but the most bliss- 
ful illusions gladdened his delirious moments. Frequently 
would he exhort his pitying triend ‘to press forward with joy 
and thankfulness, since their painful wanderings were so nearly 
at an end, that he could now not only see the river which bound. 
ec their thorny path, but he could also perceive the shining 
Ones waiting to welcome and receive them on the farther 
shore, as they had done Christian and Hoficful before, and the 
thrones on which the faithful were to. be exalted, to sing glory 
to the Lamb, andall the joys of the New Jerusalem lay open 
to his ravished view.’ 

“It was the last effort of the kind, that religious enthusiasm 
could gain from exhausted nature. The strong impulse that 
had lifted the feeble Missionary above the consciousness of pain 
and fatigue was no more, and he suddenly sunk to the ground. 
He attempted to speak, but articulation failed. The purport 
of what he wished to say it was impossible for Charles to com- 
prehend. Smithers pointed to his heart, and seemed anxious 
to express what he had now no power to utter. Harley was 
persuaded that in the instant his speech failed him, he had an 
interval of reason, but it expired with the struggle to give it 
jJanguage. His animate form lay extended on the sands, and a 
flush of unusual colour in the face, and shor tinterrupted breath- 
ings, alone indicated that the sufferer still lingered within the 
precincts of life. 

It was in vain that Harley attempted to administer the slight- 
est relief to the prostrate and perishing Missionary. Incapable 
of receiting nourishment, or of listeningto the soothing language 
of friendship, he knew nothing of what passed around. Respira- 
tion became more difficult, it was plain that he was dying, but ma- 
ny hours might elapse before he would breathe his last. Charles 
reflected that those from whom they had escaped, by this time 
informed of the route their late captives had taken, and guess- 
ing the direction in which they would subsequently travel,might 
be rapidly approaching the place where he watched over the 
unconscious form of one, who in all probability would never 
again wake to sense and recel!ection; and who, if he could do 
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so for a moment, could profit nothing from cares, which in alk 
probability would endanger his own life. Would it then be 
well because one could not escape, to devote both to destruc- 
tion? Acting thus, he was sure that he should do that against 
which the poor Missionary would not have failed to remon- 
strate, had he retained the power of thinking, and uselessly to 
sacrifice his own existence, was to do that which could hardly 
be justified. Ought he not then to take the course which polt- 
cy would recommend; exert the little strength that remained 
to him, to extricate himself if possible, from the desert, and 
Jeave his unhappy friend, whom nv humen power could snatch 
from the jaws of death, to perish alone? 

Such were the suggestions which the feeling designated by 
the multitude, prudence, strove to press upon Harley for the 
regulation of his future conduct. In the busy world, how ma- 
ny men are there who are called “good,” evenin the city of 
London, who would rejoice if they had so fair an opportunity 
of breaking from calamity, so plausible an excuse for abandon- 
ing the unhappy! Memory and sensibility, faithful to virtue, 
forbade Charles to avail himself of such ideas; the former re- 
minded him of the devoted generosity with which the beneyo. 
lent being, now about to escape from pain forever, had risked 
his life by affording him such relief and consolation as he had 
the power of imparting, in the presence of the ferocious Moors; 
and the jatter whisnered, that a gleam of reason flitting across 
the mind ef the expiring Smithers, might aggravate the bitter- 
ness of the final struggle, by the refleciion that his countryman 
had deserted him in the last stage of his distress. No; he 
could not act such a part. Though the probability was, that 
Smithets would never revive to thank him for, or even to recog- 
nize this last resolve of friendship; though far removed from 
the haunts of men, no admiring spectators could witness the 
virtuous act, and sustain the effort by their applause; though 
none could reproach if he did it not, still did Charles feel, that 
one All-seeing eye watched his path through the desert, and he. 
considered that it would have been the height of presumption to 
provoke the wrath of that power which had thus far supported 
him, by neglecting the poor, unconscious, dying Missionary. 
‘I will,’ he exclaimed, ‘I will remain till the vital spark has 
fled to its eternal home. Perhaps it may be mine to allay his 
pain by a cooling draught!—by suggesting some topic of con- 
solation in tiie last sad hour, or by receiving some word of com- 
- fort, which he may be anxious to bestow. Thus I would not 
leave him, though inevitable death were the consequence of my 
stay. Under circumstances of greater immediate peril, he 
would not desist from aiding me, decause it wus hie duty. Let 
me how prove that I‘haye Jearnt one lesson of yirtue from him! 
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Alas! if J quit him, escape seems almost impossible. Expos- 
ing myself to attend him, I make but a mean, a worthless of- 
ering at the shrine of humanity!’ ” pp. 141—144. 

Previously to his dissolution, the Missionary recovers his 
reason and entrusts to Charles the papers which afterwards 
prove so sengovtant tohim. Having made his last request, 
he begins to sing, with his dying breath, a hymn which he 
had himself composed. 

‘His voice tailed him at the close of the second verse, and 
instead of singing, he but faintly repeated the concluding stan- 
zas. He then strove to uttera prayer, of which but few words 
could be heard by Charies. ‘ihe sounds were so faint as to be 
wholly unintelligible—they ceased—He was no more. 

“Bending with unaffected grief over the cold remains of his 
countryman, Harley saw the first ray of returning light fall on 
the ghastly countenance of the lifeless Smithers. No bird, no 
mmsect fluttered near to announce the opening ofa new day. Ail 
ereated beings seemed to shrink from ‘the solitude and silence 
that prevailed. No life but that which yet lingered in his own 
emaciated frame appeared to have withstood the baleful infiu- 
ence of the climate, and the blasts which hurled in showers the 
ambient sands over the living and dead, alone disturbed ‘the aw- 
ful repose of the desert.’ 

“The spectacle was sad, but tae melancholy sarvivor did 
not fail to reflect that the scene he had beheld, was less appal- 
ling than that which is oftea witnessed in the splendid cham- 
Pers of the gr eat, beneath the superbly decorated canopy sur- 
mounted 7 ‘the pesaitads: coronet. True, he had watched the 
Jast struggles of a human being, but the agonizing throbs of a 
guilty conscie nee pon dering ae horror over scenes of recol- 
Jected crime,—s! hrinking from the terrible change which must 
snatch away forever all the dearly prized objects of earthly 
grandeur,—and shuddering at the contemplation of eternal pun- 
ishment—these he had not seen. On the contrary, the cheer- 
ful resignation with which he had observed piety yield its peace: 
fal spirit, to him from whom it emanated, cheered the forlorn 


mourner in the midst of his regrets, brightened the dreary 
Sce vie: which ‘se was now the sole remaining actor, and dispo- 
SCC ; him to exciaim in the spir it of scripts ural quotation which 


re had in some degree imbibed from his intercourse with the 
Missionary,—'Let me die ths death of the righktcous, and may 
any end be like his.’ ” : 

When Charles is subsequently made acquainted with the 
contents a: the important paper entrusted to him by Smith- 
ars he makes the following appropriate reficction. 
orgive me, Sir George. My thoughts were raised to the 
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Giver of all good, and wholly occupied with admiration of his 
mysterious dispensations; for it just then occurred to me, that 
when bending over the unconscious, inanimate Smithers in the 
desert, had I attended to the coid suggestions of selfish resson, 
and left him to expire atone, that precious packet, which has re- 
siored me to life, Joys and Amelia, would never have been put 
into my hand; the despair, in which you plunged me yesterday, 
would have been perpetuated to the last hour of my life; the 
prospect of earthly happiness had been closed against me forer- 
er, and the remaining days of my existence, blasted by sordid ° 
prudence, had prov ed buta cold, cheerless, uninteresting void.” 
“The reflection becomes you, Charlies, and you will do well 
to remember itthrough all your future life, ane to beliere, from 
what you now feel, that he only is true to his real interest whe 


is faithful to his d duty.” pp, 240, 241. 


Bnt we must forbear. We EN already made more ex- 
tracts than we intended, and more, perhaps our readers 
will think, than the work deserves. We will dismiss it 
therefore with a few remarks, The moral tendency of the 
story is such as we cannot admire. Vice, it is true, in eve- 
ry shape, is ol ‘mned, and fine sentiments are express- 
ed, but the impression, we fear, left on the youthful mind 
by the perusal of the ‘tale is on the whole unfavourable. 
Sir George is a character, whom most tat Sai especial- 
ty at the commencement of the story, would regard .w ith 
much respect and esteem, and when afterwards they find 
that he confesses, although it be with contigs the 
baseness of which, in early life, he had been guilty, ther 

‘an scarcely cease to admire the man, but are natut Tily led: 
to apologize for his crimes. Such a train of thought aud 
feeling is certainly unfavourable to that abhorrence “of vice 
and that strictness of moral feeling so important to be pre- 
served. ‘Lhe belief that a man may be guilty of one of the 
grossest derelictions from principle, and yet not only sustain 
a respectable reputation but heregarded with the h ighest es- 
teem and veneration, is certainly “calculated to diminish the 
fear of vice and to remove one of the greatest obstacles to 
the unrestrained indulgence of human passions. We co 
not however suspect the author of a laxity of prineiple or et 
any unworthy motive, and, while we cannot but think the 
tendency of his book to be rather unfavourable, we admi 
that it does not in any instance directly give its sanction ta 


immorality or offcr an apology for the conamissien of crime. 
“ 
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A LETTER, 


Youching Russells Cave, from a tourist ia Kentucky to his 
fr iend in Philadelphia. 


Lrexinaton, August, 1820, 


I remember the promise, apy dear Sir, which I made to 
you at parting, that I would occasionally let you hear from 
me at diflerent points of my western excursion. You will 
have reason, I fear, to regret the politeness, which led you 
to ask of me as a favor what is too likely to prove only an 
unwelcome interruption of your studies. My miscellaneous 
and mixed manner of writing can afford little pleasure to 
your discerning mind and cultivated taste. A letter how- 
ever, may be compounded of what is serious and sportive, 
without being absolutely unworthy of a perusal on this ac- 
count, and may possibly amuse you for a moment, in a very 
moderate degree, when you are pre-disposed to relaxation, 
and are contented with a small share of entertainment. 

It is well known that the soil of this western country 
rests upen immense masses of limestone, which are so dis- 
posed as to form numerous caverns, and to allow very ex- 
tensive Communications between them. Ajr, sound, and 
water show, by the easy passage which they find from cave 
to cave, how loosely the stones beneath us are laid together, 
or how much they are crumbled and wasted by time. Wa- 
ter is continually percolating through the soil, and finding 
its w ef subterraneous streams whieh are murmuring iR 
these dark palaces of limestone, and which are employed in 
cooling grottes for no one to inhabit, or at least for none 
but gnomes that know not how to enjoy them. Much of the 
finest and richest mould is thus carried away to form allu- 
vial deposits whick nobody can cultivate, and which none 
but bats, lizards, and their companions can claim as their 
possessions. How many years or centuries will be requir- 
ed to decompose the stones, w hich bar communication, ex. 
cept for air, sound, and water, between these subterranean 
apartments, and to permit an uninterrupted passage for tra- 
vellers to any of the latitudes or settlements of the lower 
regions, I leave to the distinguished philosopher Mr. 
Symmes to determine. For myself 1 ave no disposition to 
make an ¢ xcursion to the Nerth Pole in any way, and par- 
ticularly in this, but have become quiie satisfied with a very 
few hundred yards of travel in this novel and wonderful 
style. Good carriages and roads, navigable rivers and 
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steam boats, the great ocean and ships, day light and green 
fields with flowers and fruit, are, I acknowledge, more a- 
greeable to my taste than the labors and privations of the 
more geaigiiciton passage under ground. Icannot say that 
I have yet arrived at such a degree of perfection in philo- 
sophical cia as to be anxious to give up comfortable 
inns, warm meals, and good beds, above the earth, for dis- 
mal caves, a dirty allowance of cold food with snakes and 
bats, and a pallet of moriar or a bed of rocks, beneath 1t, 
even to inherit Symmesian glory and immortality. 

I have had an hour’s experience to day, much to the an- 
noyance of my bones and muscles, in traversing Russell’s 
Cave in the vicinity of Lexington. The exterior of this 
mansion is so imposing that I was tempted to explore the 
wonders within. The party consisted of Mr A, Mr F, Mr 
Y,and MrL. Mr A, having as much judgement as curios- 
ity, and choosing the more discreet and comfortable course 
of relying upon our testimony in regard to the discoveries 
wwe should wake, calmly seated himself in the vestibule of 
the cavern, with the famous novel Wiri’s life of Henry in 
his hand, while Mr F and myself, with Mr L for our guide, 
prepared to > pay our respects to Pluto in this, one of his, re- 

erdominions. Understanding that it was neither cus- 
a nor r acceptable to him, to be visited in full dress, but 
that he had a vulgar taste in regard to the costume of his 
court and his guests, we strip ped off our coats, tied hand- 
kerchiefs round our ‘heads, virded our waists, and looked 
like French cooks, or like wres tlers and boxers at a couniry 
iuster Of mi iitia. Some of us adopted the oriental custom 

af f paying our homage bare footed, and left our shoes behind. 


As it was a very warm day, and the wate *, through which 
we werc oblicod to pass, was as cold asthat of a well, our 
oulset in this chilling clement, notwithstanding the copi- 
ous ae ravghis which we had made from a boitle of madeira, 

; more av Hatin yihan agree eable. Bare feet too furnish 
a no means the most comfortable soles, with which to meet 
sharp and rugzed stones; nor is the yore to guard against 


falling sited by I being ¢ 1 :pelled io hold a greasy candle iD 
one’s nan, whose heat is to be most cautiously preserved 


undert! 1€ eure: aite we lative ot our being other ve ‘ise bewil? er- 
Icst. A death and } purl ial under such circumstances 


od and LU Sie 

preseni not the most azreeable prospect. After going about 

two hundred yards tn 2 circuitous and changing direction, 

éimbing ov . rade fregments of rock, and squcezing ows 
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hodies (hrough narrow straits, we reached a wide portion of 
with an immense flat surface of medians above 
a shallow |: ‘a under our feet with a bottom of mud 

rom the depth of the knee to that of the whole leg 
Walking w ith our bodies bent double, our heads 

and backs striking the jagged and dripping roof, our noses 
Nearly in contact with the “water and occas ionally plough- 


a\-daa 


ing is | surlace, our legs drawn out of the mud at every step 
with ¢reat difficulty, our candles in danger of a ducking 
which would not much increase their usefulness, the possi- 
bility that we might meet with some deep hole in the way 
and suddenly plunge entirely under water at the hazard of 
drow ning, and being at the same time told that we had only 
sizty yards to traverse in this position, we could not, (so per- 
verse were our impressions at the moment,) consider as 
perfect ly deli itfu ey A laborious respiration, a complain- 
ing back, and necks which were cramped under the neces- 
sity of looking forward in a tortuous disposition of the 
cervical verteb:z2, we were not able to persuade ourselves 
were as agreeable as a free play of the lungs, an upright 
and unconstrained posture, 2 and the natural easy motion of 
the head and neck in all the liberty of space and the open 
air. The fecbleness be candle lig ‘ht in such a breadth of 
darkness, the figure that we made in our dress and position, 
the line that we form d while tracking each other in mud 

. \the panting laugh that we could not resist at 

our own ridiculous situation and at the burlesque accom- 
paniments of our hard labour with some real danger, could 
ot but make Pluto and his courtiers grin at our ap proach. 
This part of the enterprize over, we came to th e proper pal- 
ace of his infernal majesty, high, rugged, ae gloomy. He 
ed our voices as we oficred our salutations and as we 

id our devotions, We felt the awe of his presence and 

ity when we found his replies cease the moment that we 

ur addresses. We were invited no further; no 

board was spread for our refreshment; not even 

iess splendours of stalactitical walls, which are 

ued to adorn the apartments of this grisly 

i for our gratification, or for the reward 

d our homag e. I had be- 


our anxiety, ant 

1 One Cf uis possessions in the Ancient 

hh ace of Wier, near to the deserted one 

n, where he kee ps a dazz ling court, and admits of 
| song, of beauty and tas! ion, of mirth and ele- 
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gance. But here all was dark, and dismal, and naked, and 
grim. With trembling and disappo' nted courtesy we bade 
the frowning mona ch fare well, fearing that we might per- 
chance offend him and be drowned belore we could retrace 
our steps, and escape from his appalling regions. Our as- 

cent to the upper air, though laborious and painful, was 
with increased alacrity, as it was animated by a uctter hope. 
Our dripping faces, the ardent glow of our cheeks, the ra- 
pid and audible action of our lungs, and te agitation of 
our frames, bore ample testimony to the interest which had 
becn excited by this initiation into the mysteries of Pluto’s 
western court. Mr A hailed our return with the joy of one 
receiving his friends from the grave, and we offered togeth- 

er copious libations of wine to “the infernal god that he had 
granted us a safe retreat from his empire, a: d allowed US, 

as we trusted, many years of absence from every part of 
his dominions. 

To be for amoment serious, I may safely inform you, my 
dear friend, should you ever visit this part of the country, 
that you need not indulge your curiosity to go into this cave. 
The most interesting o part of it is that which you see as you 
stand at its mouth. he dry apartment iS Spacious, .and 
the a ON of the stone is curious, though not singu- 
lar. It is evidently secondary, and contain s shells and 
rifactions. Tf he o opening on the other side, at which a beat 
tiful stream of water issues from undera Tow roof of rock, 
furnishes an agreeable and re lecihing x coolness, and at this 
season strongly tempts one by its invitationto enter. The 
general course of the cave is south east, and has been fol- 
lowed, and accurately surveyed, for three quarters of a mile 
Although we went but two hundred and fifty yards, we 
were amused, when we came out, to see, as we were showi 
above ground, where we had been, the trees, fences, emi- 
nences, and rocks under which we had passed. There is 
nothing however in the cave to reward avisitor for his la- 
beur and hazard. Wier’s cave in Vir sini, which is in the 
same hill with that of Madison, to both of which I have al- 
ready referred, is extremely interest:ng, and fully repaid me 


for a visit of five hours. ‘The staicctites and stalagmites 
are innumerable, splendid, and or isexhausible variety. 
The apartments are spacious, high, rad magniicent. The 
fret work of the walls and ceilin; gs is extreiaely complica- 


ted and curious, while from many points the prismatic col- 


ors are brilliantly refected. That is a cave wor thy of hay 
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ing a sacrifice made to be traversed and examined; but as 
‘it ‘regards this one near Lexington, it is best to stop, with 

Mr A, at the vestibule, and content yourself with a cooling 
draught ofits waicr and a comfortable seat under its shade. 


An extract from a Letter written at Hudson, State of New York, 
August 28th, 1820, in answer to mquirtes concerning the ex- 


Ae (J 


penses of living in that city. 


“Good brick houses, which, with the Jet and appurtenan- 
ces could be bought for a sum between $6,000 and $8,000, 
rent for $250 per annum, and from that to $350, according 
to the situation, and the use intended. Those, which are 
next lower in rank, rent, as dwelling houses, for $150 or 
€200. Wood, inp of a fair mixture of hickory, ma- 
ple, oak, &c, is about ¢ &4 a cord. Labor, during the sum- 
mer, 1S from S10 to $ i2 a month, and during the winter 
from $6 to &8, Mochaiienl Jabor 1s, fora carpenter, $1,25 
a day, and for a mason $1,50. Pasturage for horn-cattle 
is from 50 to 62 cents a month, and for horses from 75.cents 
to $1. Beef is from A to 7 cents a pound; veal and lamb 
from 4 to5 cents; pig 8 cents; fresh pork from 6 to 8 cents; 
barrelled pork from 5 to 8 cents; butter 10 cents; cheese 
from 4 to 6 cents; lard Scents; fowls from 6 to 8 cents a 
piece; potatoes and turnips from 25 to $7 1-2 cents a bush- 
el; corn 50 cents; wheat 87 1-2 cents; rye 50 cents; wheat 
flour $3,50 a hundred; and hay from 37 1-2 to 50 cents. The 
average price of farms in Columbia county, which is a good 
tract for agriculture, and is near to market, is not far from 
$30 an acre, including buildings. ‘This is probably 30 per 

centum lower than it was five years ago, but every thing is 
diminished in price, so that I think the valee of land is as 
high as ever, though men, who got into debt at high prices, 
fnd it diffleult to 2 ret out ai low. The pri ices of meats I ob- 
tained from butchers, and tndced most of the prices are pre- 
dicated of the market in this city. 1 beleve however, as 
it regards the retail price, there is little diflerence between 


the city and the ccuntry.’ 

In this estimate, one’s atiention is attracted to the price 
of butter, cheese, fowls, and potatoes. Why should these 
articles be so much Jigher in J cxington, where the coun- 
try is fertile almost beyond @ comparison, than they are in 
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Hudson? What a difference between 10 cents a pound for 
butter, and 25 cents; between 4 or 6 cents for cheese, and 
20 or 25 cents; between 6 or 8 cents for a fowl, and 12 1-2 
or 18 cents; and between 25 or 371-2 cents for potatoes, 
end 50 cents! Many things in our market are sufficiently 
cheap, but these are too dear. When our groceries are 80 
expensive, we ought to be able to find a compensation im 
the facility with which we can obtain the articles of home 


production. 


FISHES OF THE RIVER OHIO. 
BY C. S. RAFINESQUE, 


Professor of Botany and Natural History in Transylvania 
University. 


(CONTINUED FROM VOL. 2 PAGE 363) 


XXVI Genus. Rispsonrisu. Sarcuirus. Sarchire. 

Body scaleless slender cylindrical, slightly compressed. .Vent 
posterior. Head nearly square. Jaws elongated narrow flat, 
with four rows of small unequal teeth, the lower one shorter 
and moveable, the upper one longer immobile, with an obtuse 
knob atthe end. Pectoral fins round without rays, but with a thin 
circular membrane surrounding an adipose base. Abdominal 
fin$ anterior with six rays. Dorsal fin posterior nearer te the 
tail than the ana!. Caudal fia lanceolate, decurrent beneath. 

A very distinct genus of the family Esoxida, differing from 
all the genera of it by its fleshy pectoral fins: It differs besides 
from Lefiisosteus by the naked body, and from £sox by the 
tail &c. The name means fleshy arms. 

83 Species. Onro Ripsonrisn. Sarchirue vittatus. Sar- 
chire rubanne. 

Back olivaceous brown, and with three longitudinal furrows, a 
black lateral band from the mouth to the end of the tail, ne lat- 
eral line. Belly with a lateral row of black dots on each side, 
Jaws obtuse longer than the head. Anal and dorsal fins oyate 
acute with two transverse black bands, the anal with ten rays, the 
dorsal with nine. Tail unequilateral acuminate. 
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Sarchirus vittatus. Raf.in Journ. Ac. Nat. 8c. Philadel. 
phia, V. 1, page 418, tab. 17. fig. 2. 

In the lower parts of the Ohio and at the falls; leneth from 
six to twelve inches. Vuiear names Ribbonfish and Garfish. 
Not used as food. Abdominal! fins narrow almost linear acute. 
and with two transverse black bands, situated half way between 
the pectoral and anal fins. Tis last far from the tail. 

XAAVIT Genus. Pike. Esox. Brochet. 

Body cylindrical or very long covered wi es, vent 

s. Mouth 


posterior, One dorsal fin behind the abdominal fin 
Jarze, jaws long and flattened with very strong teeth: opening 
ef the gills very large. JTicad beny scaleless. Tail not obli- 
qual. <All the fins with rays. 

There are several specics of Pikes in the Ohio, Mississippi, 
&c. JF have not yet been able to observe 


¢ 


Wabash, —— 


pod 7 
o~ 


them thoroughly nave however procured correct accounts, 

and figures of two species; but there aremore. They appear 

to belong to apeculiar subgenus distinguished by a long dorsal 

fin,a forked tail, and the abdominal ae anterior, being remov- 

ed from the vent. It may be called Picorsilus. The French 

settlers of the Wabash and Missouri call them Piconeax, and 
l 1€ 


the American settlers Pikes or Pickerels. They are perma- 


Rent but rare fishes, retiring however in deep waters in winter. 
i & 


They prefer the large streams, are very voracious, and grow to 
alarce size. Ther prey on ali the other fishes except the Gar- 


} - none > an, te " went 
fishes, &c. They are easily taken with the hook, and afford a 
- oe. ee. 
very cood foed, ay 10S a celic ave iiesial. 


Tv) > ae) 


y 

4 Dd 

441 © are STi re -— rH bre r - - ~ wee te $+ at nD 4 
S4ta wpccics. IREABRED FIAE- 4,0G2 Viilaitzs. Brochet 


raye. 
White, with two blackish longitudinal streaks on each side, 


4 


ee a . 
back brownish: jaws nearly equal, very cbtuse, eyes large and 
. ' | } - } ™ - tA ee Puyesaer ¥ r , Th 
hind the mouth: corsai fins longitudinal between the abdomi- 


‘ 
452° f 
wT iddiiia Lil ida 


mal and anal fins. taul 
at ~ 


z i tas ai ies lak x6 A omovies , vw thle ¢ 
Ad © 666064 4G, Raf. 2) f2InReExvican ara Uashalsy Ma 


Volume 5, page 4:7. 
This fish is rare in the Ohio, (although it has been seen at 
burgh,) but more common in the Wavash and Upper Miss 


v 4 


S - . > - YY ’ Wis2ak ~~ e? >. - ayer . 3 ge 
besiDp! Itis called Piconequ or Picaneau by the Canadiane 
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and Missourians. It reaches the length of from three to five 


The pectoral and abdominal fins are trapezoidal, the anal 


feet. 
It is 


and dorsal longitudinal with many rays and nearly equal. 
sometimes called Jack er Jackfish. Lateral line straight. 

85th Species. Satmon Pixs. L£sox salmoneus. Brochet 
saumonne. 

White, with many narrow transversal brown bands, some- 
what curved: jaws nearly equal, very obtuse: dorsal fins brown 
Jongitudinal and extending over the anal fins: tail forked and 
brown, 

Tt is one of the best fishes in the Chio, its flesh is very deli- 
cate, and divides easily, as in Salmon, into large plates as white 
as snow. It is called Salmon Pike, White Pike, White Jack 


or Vy hite Pickere!, and Picaneau blanc by the Missourians. It 


has a short and thick head, eyes not very large, and situated 
upwards. Pectoral and abdominal finstrapezoidal. Dorsal fin 
beginning behind these last and extending overthe anal. The 
number of transyersal bands is twelve or more, ratber distant 
and with the concavity towards the head. It reaches the length 
f five feet. Lateral line nearly straight. 
AXVIII. Genus. Ganrisu. Lepisostreus. Lepisoste 
Body cylindrical or fusiform, covered with hard beny scales, 
vent posterior. Head bony scaleless. Jaws very long, and 
with strong unequal ‘eke Opening ef the gills very large, 
Tail obliqual. Ail the fins with rays. One dorsal fin behind 
the abdominal fins which are removed from the vent. 
‘he Garfishes or Gars, are easily known from the Pikes by 
heir large and hard scales. This fine genus had been over- 
‘ooked by Linneus and united with the Pikes. Lacepece was 
ihe first to distinguish it; but he kas not been able to ascertain 


, 


nor elucidate its numerous species. He has blended all the 
North American species under the name of Lepieosteus gavial, 

e type of which was the £eozx osseus of Linneus, or rather 
-he Alligator fish of Catesby. I find tkat Dr. Mitchill, ina 
late publication, describes another species quite new under the 
ebsolete name of Esoxesseus. I shall describe and distin- 
guish accurately five species living in the Ohio or Mississippi, 
‘hich must be divided into twe subgenera. To this numbeg 
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must be added three other known species. 1. L. gavial, the 
Garfish or Alligator fish of the Southern Atlantic States. 2. L. 
spatula or the Gar of Chili. S. ZL. indicus orthe East Indian 
Gar, I suspect however that there are more than ten speties 
of these fishes ia the United States, and many others in South 
America, &e. The Gars of the Ohie partake of the inclina- 
tions and properties of the Pikes; but they are still more dan- 
gerous and voracious. Their flesh may be caten: but is often 
rejected owing to the difficulty of skigning them, the operation 
may however be performed by splitting the skin beneath in zig. 
zag. Their scales are very singular, they are not embricated 
as in all other fishes; but lay over the skin in oblique rows, and 
are as hard as bones. They have many other peculiarities in 
common which have been stated by Cuvier, or may be collec- 
ted from the following descriptions. 
1 Subgenus. CyYLINDROSTEUS. 

Body cylindrical, dorsal fin beginning behind the anal fia. 
The name means bony cylinder. 

86th Species. Ducknir~t GarFisH. Lefisosteus platosto- 
mus, Lepisoste platostome. 

Jaws nearly equal, as long as the head, about one ninth of to- 
tal length, and flattened; body cylindrical clivaceous brown a- 
bove, white beneath: fins vellowish, dorsal and anal spotted with 
eight rays, abdominal fins with seven rays, tail obtuse oboval 
and spotted with brown: lateral line nearly obsolete. 

This species is not uncommon in the Ohio, Miam 
Wabash, Mississippi, Missouri, Tennessee, Cumberland, &c. 
and other tributary streams. It reaches the length of four feet. 
It is taken with the seine, the hook, and even with the gig or 
harpoon. It is found as far as Pittsburgh end in the Alleghany 
River. Its flesh is as good as that of the Stresked Pike; but is 
erroneously thought poisonous by some persons. I shall csi a 
full description of it, which will preciude the necessity of repe- 
titions in describing the others. The individuals which rs ob- 


i, Scioto, 


served were 26 inches lone, the head 53, the jaws 22 inches: 

® ‘ F z= = 

the dimension trom the end of the jaws to the abcominal fins 
} 


was 12 inches, and to the vent 18. The’ body was 2 inches 
Agrizontally and 3% vertically; nearly cylindrical, bat slight 
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flattened on the back and belly, with convex sides slightly yel- 
lowish: the whole body is covered with hard bony scales, some 
what unequal and obliquely rhomboidal, but with the two inner 
sides concave and the two outward sides convex, lying in ob- 
lique rows, surface smooth and convex. Head scaleless, hard, 
and bony, eyes behind the base of the jaws, iris large gilt with 
a brown stripe across, centre or real eyes small and black. Jaws 
short, broad, flat and obtuse, breadth about one fifth of the 
length, the upper one putting over the lower one and with four 
small nostrils at the end, motionless and with three longitudinal 
furrows. The lower jaw moveable, soft in the middle. Teeth 
white, unequal, acute, strong, and upona singlerow. Tongue 
bilobed cartilaginous and rough. Branchial with 8 rays, jut- 
ting out and gilt. Pectoral fins yellow with 12 rays, situated 
directly behind the gill covers and elliptical acute. Abdomi. 
nal fins yellow, obliquely oboval obtuse and with 7 rays. Anal 
and dorsal fins oval nearly equal and acute, each with 8 rays 
the anterior of which is serrated, yellowish olivaceous and spot- 
ted with brown, the corsal beginning behind the beginning of 
the anal. Space between those fins and the tail attenuated, 
Tail or caudal fin four inches long, oblong oboval, entire ob. 
tuse, base obliqual, the lower part decurrent, with twelve rays, 
the upper one serrated, yellowish olivaceous spotted with small 
unequal brown spots. Lateral line conccaled under the scales, 
hardly visible outside. This fish bears (together with the fol- 
lowing) the names of Gar, Garfish, Alligator Gar, Alligator 
fish, Jack or Gar Pike, &c. and on the Mississippi the French 
names of Brocheteau, Picaneau, Poisson caymon, &c. 

87th Species. Wuuire Garrisn. Lefisosteus Albus. Lep- 
isoste blanc. 

Jaws nearly equal, as long as the head, about one eighth of to- 
tallength, and very broad; body cylindrical and white, fins oli- 
vaceous unspotted, tail obtuse oblong, lateral line obsolete. | 

This fish resembles very much the foregoing, and has the 
general shape of a Pike. It is covered all over with white shin- 
ing obliqual elliptical smooth and convex scales. ‘'t reaches 
the length of six-feet, and is —_ called Garpike or Pike-gar. 

. 2% 7 
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isavare fish in the Ohio. Jaws shorter and broader than in 
oing, breadth one fourth of the length. 
h Species. Ouio Garrisu. Lefisosteus oxyurus. Lep- 
e oxyure. 

Upper jaw longer, longer than the head, one sixth of totat 
lene th, flat and narrow: body cylindrical ol.vaceous brown a- 
bove, white beneath: dorsal fin with eight rays, anal fin with 
ten, abdominal with six, lanceolate acute, spotted with black; 
lateral line straight, but raised upwards at the base. 

This is a very cistinct species by the shape of the jaws and 
tail. Itis found in the Ohio; but is by no means common. It 
yeaches six feet in length. Its flesh is not yery good to eat, ra- 
ther touch and strong smelling, like that.of some strong stur- 
geons. The individual which I observed was caught at the falls, 
and was 30 inches in length, with the upper jaw 5 inches long, 
while the lower oe he was only four inches: the upper onc has 
three furrows and juts over the lower by a thick curved obtuse 
point with four smail openings or nestrils, ‘thous there were 
two other cblong nostrils in obliqual furrows, at the base before 
the eyes. This doesnot appear in L. platosiomus. Lower jaw 
straight with a membrane between the lateral lines. Teeth 
unequal straight very sharp and ona single row. Breadth of 
the jaws one eighth of the length. Iris large and gilt. Head 


nearly square, covered with six broad plates, two of 


sahil : aanekh ein ny 
which on each side, and of 


iu:7 
ee ee eee OE earn z 
crical covered with the usual nt 


ve 


ous grey colour. Body cylin- 
d scales in oblique rows; but 
hot two scales exactly alike either in shape or size; they are 
-enerally clongated obliqucly with the two longest lateral sides 
ait ‘one concave and the lower one convex, but 
these is 2 row of sbewsdeted ones onthe back. All the fins 
fulyous, the pectoral lanceolate acute with 12 rays, the abdom- 
ina! lanceolate acute and with only 6 rays. Dorsal and anal 
trapezoidal clongated, serrated by scaly rays anteriorly. Cau- 
dal fins with 12 rays, one sixth o: total length, covered with a 
few large black spots, of a laaccolate shape, with an oblique. 
flexuose base decurrent beneath and acute at the end, serrated 


beth UbDYy ee ue and downwarc ds, ali dd scri “al ure Ss extending on the 
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body. Lateral line not obsolcte, quite straight, but raised a lit- 
tle upwards at the base. 

g9th Species. Lonwonrtt Garrisn. Lepisosteus longirostris. 
Lepisoste longirostre. 

tsox oaseus, Mitchillin Amer. Monthly Magazine, Vol. 2, 
page 321. 

Upper jaw longer than the lower and the head one fourth of 
total length and narrow: body cylindrieal, dorsal and anal fins 
with 8 rays, abdominal fins with 6, tail unspotted nearly trun- 
cate, lateral line obsolete. 

i have enly seen the head of this fish, which was taken in the 
Muskingum. It is evidently the same fish described at length 
by Dr. Mitchili under the old Linnean name of £sox osseus and 
found in Lake Cneida; although his description is very minute 
in some respects, he has omitted to mention the colour of the 
body, shape of the fins, and many other peculiarities. I refer 
to his description, and shall merely add its most striking dis- 
crepancies from the former species. Length forty inches, up- 
per jaw ten inches with two creoked teeth at the end, lower jaw 
nine inches, teeth of three sizea crowded on the jaws. Scales 
rhomboical. Abdominal fins nearly medial. Tail with 
rays, serrated above and below. 


12 
2d Subgenus. ATRAcTosSTEUs. 
Body fusiform or spindle shaped, dorsal and anal fins quite op- 
posite. Thename means bony efindle. 
$0th Species. Axuticaror GarrisH, Lesisosteus 
Lepisoste feroce. 


Jeror 


Jaws nearly equal, as lone as the head, about one eighth of 


total length and broad: body fusiform and brownish; dorsal 
and anal fins opposite, tail obliqual oval, lateral line obsolete. 


ce 


This 1s a formidable fish living in the Mississippi, principally 
in the en also in Lake Pontchartrain, the Mobile, Red 
River, &c. It has becn seen sometimes in the lower parts of 
the Ohio. It reaches the length of cight to tweive feet, and 
preys upon ali other fishes, even Gars and Alligators. Mr. 
Jehn D. Clifford told me that he saw one of them fight with an 


alligator five fect long and succeed in devouring him, after cut- 


ting him in two in its powerful j jaws. My description is mad 
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from a sketch drawn by Mr. Clifford, and a jaw bone preserv- 
ed in his Museum. These jaws are from twelve to elghteen 
inches long, and from four to six inches broad. They are crowd- 
ed with teeth, unequally set, not two of which are alike in size, 
the largest lie towards the end, and have many small ones be- 
tween them: they are however all of the same structure, im- 
planted in sockets and conical, base grey, striated and hollow, 
top white smooth, curved and very sharp. The longest meas- 
ure one and a half inch, and are three quarters of an inch thick 
at the base. The diameter of the body is nearly one sixth of 
the total length. The anal and dorsal fins are small and with 
few rays. It is called the Alligator fish or Alligator gar, and 
by the Louisianians Poisson Cayman. The scales are large, 
convex, and rhomboidal. 

XXIX Genus. Diamonp Fisu. Lituoueris. Litholepe. 

Body fusiform, covered with hard stony pentaedral scales, 
vent nearly medial. Abdominal fin near the vent. One dorsal 
fin opposite to the anal. Head bony scaleless protruded anteri- 


a 
_ : ae : 
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orly in a long snout, mouth beneath the head, jaws not elonga- 
ted, with strong unequal teeth. Opening of the gills very large. 
Tail not obliqual. All the fins with rays. 

A very singular genus, which comes very near to the last sub- 
genus; but differs by the snout, mouth, tail, scales, &c. It 
must belong however to the same family. The name means 


Stony scales. 

Sist Specics. Devit-Jack Diamonp-Fisn. Litholepis ad- 
amantinus, Litholepe adamantin. 

Snout obtuse as long as the head; head one fourth of total 
length; body fusiform blackish: dorsal and anal fins equal and 
with many rays: tail bilobed, lateral line obsolete. 

Litholefiis adamantinus. Raf. in American Monthly Mag- 
azine, 1818, Vol. 3, p.447, and in Journal de Physique et Hist. 
Nat. 70 M. G. d’Animaux, G. 20. 

This may be reckoned the wonder of the Ohio. It is only 
found as far up as the falls, and probably lives also in the Mis- 
sissippi. I have seen it, but only at a distance, and have been 
shown some of its singular scales. Wonderful stories are re- 
fated concerning this fish, but I have principally relied upom 
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the description and figure given me by Mr. Audubon. Its 
iength is from 4 to 10 feet. One was caught which weighed 
A0Olbs. It lies sometimes asleep or motionless on the surface 
of the water, and may be mistaken for a log ora snag. It is 
impossible to take it in any other way than with the seine or @ 
very strong hook, the prongs of the gig cannot pierce the scales, 
which are as hard as flint, and also proof against lead balls! Its 
flesh is not good toeat. Itisavoracious fish. Its vulgar names 
are Diamond-fish, (owing to its scales being cut like diamonds,) 
Devil-fish, Jack-fish, Gar-jack, Devil-jack, &c. The snout is 
large, convex above, very obtuse, the eyes small and black, nos- 
trilssmall round before the eyes, transversal with large angular 
teeth. Pectoral and abdominal fis trapezoidal. Dorsal and a- 
nal fin equal longitudinal with many rays. ‘Tail obtusely and 
regularly bilobed. The whole body covered with large stony 
scales lying in oblique rows, they are conical pentagonal and 
pentaedral with equal sides, from half an inch to one inch in di- 
ameter, brown at first, but becoming of the colour of tartle 
shell when dry: they strike fire with steel, and are ball proof! 


THE ABBOT, by the Author of Waverley. 


Our readers have already been informed that the new nov- 
el, which we are persuaded is, like the rest of the series, 
from the pen of Sir Walter Scott, and which is just pub- 
lished under the title of the Apsort, is a continuation of the 
Monastery, of which we gave some account in our num- 
ber for July. We have not yet had an opportunity to peruse 
this last work, but we find, from the criticisms and extracts 
in the British Reviews, that it is much superior to its im- 
mediate predecessor, and is, on the whole, well calculated 
to sustain the exalted reputation of its author. Our fellow 
citizen, Mr. Watsu, has likewise, in a brief article contain- 
ed in the National Gazette, expressed an opinion highly fae 
vourable of it. The first volume indeed he pronounces 

“dull and tedious in some of the dialogues; oppressively 
circumstantial in parts of the narrative and descriptions; 
extravagant in several of the situations and characters, and 


not altogether free from sheer puerilities and absurdities;” 
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but the excellencies of the second volume, he thinks, am- 
ply atone forall these defects. “The inspiration of the au- 
thor is here in full play through many pages; his subject ac- 
quires the highest dignity and inte rest; his touches are 
more natural, rapid, and delicate; attention cannot be fa- 
tigue d with his pictures¢ ~ and animated wei and 
he dialogue must be felt by 
the soahelh vi ematic baer We will endeavour to fur- 
mish an epitome of the story anda few extracts such as we 
ean clean from the notices we have met with. 

The readers of the Monastery are aware that Halbert 
Glendinning and the Lady of Avenel were united in mar- 
riage. This work commences at the expiration of te: 
years from the period of their wpion. They have no clil- 

aire n, and Halbert, b EIS often absent from | 


ri 


gn the politic al iurmoils and contentions « oi oe (Prag leaves 
His wife, with no other company but her domestics, and the 
spreacher, Warden. At length she obtains an : addisinn to 
her family in the person of a youth, then about ten years of 
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iO alterwards becomes some ahead con spic uous in the 
marrative. This youth is Roland Greme, who is rescued 
from fF daieiideet inrough the agency of a dog, and whose on- 
ly relative, an aged grandmother, ¢ ery eee _— some hesi- 
tation, to his being made ag Ue is 


received assuch, and soon becomin iy ar hi 5 amu aad. 
st) nalities, a peculiar fay ne js indu ged, especially 
iv, to an extent that renders liim insolent and o- 
othe rest of the houschold, and induces a con- 
nst him whicl i results in his dismissal from the 
then consecrated by his grandmother, Mag- 
ome important service in Rome, and soon 
s with the heroine, Catharine Seyton, who 
: intimately connected: with the grt Mary 
‘Scots. Thus the auther, in the present 
his usual practice ef canne ting his fictitious 
well known historical incidents, and Mary 
i! 
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ninent character. Roland alseisa par 1zan 
and, after tie — of George 
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plot of Dryfesdale, the steward of the Queen, to effect her 
destruction, and kills him in a personal conflict. He is 
however himself subsec quently slain, dnd so is George Doug- 
Jass, in a manner truly affccting, in s sight of the afilicted Ma- 
ry. Roland Greme turns out to be the child of Julian Ave- 
nel and hiswife, mentioned in the Mona stery as having been 
found on the field of battle, and rescued by Halbert Giendin- 
ning, after the death of both its parents. He is at length 


+ . 


married to Catharine Seyton, “who was compelled to leave 
her sovereien when her impris onment in England was ren- 
caered more siraight by the dissembling Elizabeth and her 
crafty counsellors.” We will now prc ocecd to 1 make a few 
sclections from such parts of the work, as we have met 
with in the foreign reviews, and, following the » order of the 
narrative, we will introduce fir st the spirited accoun “ f the 
preservation of Roland from drowning by ihe dog, W olf, and 
the description of Maedalene Greme, whom Mr. Wals h c alls 
‘another Meg } Mervilies, varied also, but not so happily, by 
religious fervor heightened to iron Lady Avenel is 
described as pensively walking on the battlem ents, and no-= 
icing some boys who were amusi sin themselves on the 
vanks of a neighbeuring lake. 
“A large ae cipearyy of the grey-hound specics, approachéd 
at this moment, and, attracted perhaps by the gesture, licked 
her hands and nom ssed his large head against them. He obtsin- 
ed the cesired caress in return, but still the sad impressions 
remained, 
 OWolf,? she said, as if the animal could have understood her 
complaints, ‘thou art a noble and beautiful animal; but alas! 
the love and aflection that I long to bestow, is of a quality bigh- 
er than can fall to thy ee pouch I love thee much.’ é 
“And as if she were apologizing to Wolf for withholding 
from him any part of her'regard, she caressed his proud head 
and crest, while sookin “ n her eyes he scemcd to ask her what 
she wanted, or what he could doto show his attachment. Af 
this momenta shriek of distress was heard on the shore, from, 
tp e playful group which had been so jovial. The lady looked 


and saw the cause with grea anxiety. 


“The little ship, the object of the children’s delizhted atten- 
tion, had struck among. some tufts of the plant which bears 
the water-lily, that marked a] little shoal in the lake about an ar- 


row’s flight from the shore. A hardy little boy, whe had taken 


the lead in th Di ios atthe: 
» € race round the may gin of the lake, did not hesi- 


tate a moment to strip off his wy lie-coat, plunge into the water, 
» sigan towards a object of their common solicitude. The 
st Tuevement of the Lady was to call for help; but she oy: 
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served that the boy swam strongly and fearlessly, and as she 
saw that one ur two villagers, who were distant spectators of the 
incident, seemed to give themselves no uneasiness on his account, 
slie supposed that he was accustomed to the exercise, and that 
there was no danger. But whether, in swimming, the boy had 
struck his breast against a sunken rock, or whether he was sud- 
denly taken with the cramp, or whether he had over-calculated 
his own strength, it so happened that when he had disembar- 
rasssed the little plaything from the flags in which it was entan- 
gled and sent it forward on its course, he had scarce swam a 
few yards in his way to the shore, than he raised himself sud- 
derily from the water and screamed aloud, clapping his hands 
at the same time with an expression of fear and pain. 

‘¢-The Lady of Avenel instantly taking the alarm, called hasti- 
ly to the attendants to get the boat ready. But this was an af. 
fair of sometime. The only boat permitted to be used on the 
Jalke was moored within the second cut which intersected the 
canal, and it was several minutes before it could be got under 
way. Meanwhile the Lady of Avenel with agonizing anxiety, 
Sa.w that the efforts which the poor boy made to keep himself 
alloat, were now exchanged for a faint struggling, which would 
soon have been over, but for aid equally prompt and unhoped 
for. Wolf, who, like some of that large species of grey-hound, 
wart a practised water dog, had marked the object of their anx- 
iety’; and, quitting his mistress’s side, had sought the nearest 
point from which he could with safety piunge into the lake. 
With the wonderful instinct which these noble animals have so 
often displayed in the like circumstances, he swam straight to 
the spot where his assistance was so much wanted, and, seizing 
the child’s under dress in his mouth, he not only kept him afloat, 
but. towed him tewards the causeway. The boat having put 
off with a couple of men, met the dog half way and relieved him 
of |his burthen. They landed on the causeway by the entrance 
to the castle, with their yet lifeless burthen, and were met at 
the entrance of the gate by the Lady of Avenel, attended by 
one or two of her maidens, eagerly waiting to administer assis- 
tam ‘e to the sufferer. 

‘s He was borne into the castle, deposited upon a bed, and ev- 
ery mode of recovery resorted to which the knowledge of the 
tims, and the skill of Henry Warden, who professed some 
med ical knowledge, could dictate. Forsome time it was all in 
vain, and the lady watched with unspeakable earnestness the 
palli d countenance of the beautiful child. He seemed about 
ten ‘yearsold. His dress was of the meanest sort, but his Jong, 
cur! ed hair, and the noble cast of his features, partook not of 
that poverty of appearance. ‘The proudest noble in Scotland 
mig ht have been yet prouder could he have called that child his 
beir., While, with breathless anxiety, the Lady of Avenel ga- 
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zed on the well-formed and expressive features, a slight shade 
of colour returned gradually to his check; suspended animation 
became restored by degrees, the child sighed deeply, opened 
his eyes, which to the hu: nan countenance produces the effect 
of light upon the natural landscape, stretched his arms towards 
the Lady and muttered the word ‘mother,’ that epithet, which ts 
dearest to the female ear, 

«« «God, madam,’ said the preacher, ‘has restored the child to 
your wishes; it must be yours so to bring him up, that he may 
not one day wish that he had perished in his innocence.’ 

«¢sJ¢ shall be my charge,’ said the lady; and again throwing 
her arm around t! ne boy, ores overwhelmed him with kisses and 
caresses, sO much was she agitated by the terror arising from 

the danger in which he had been just placed, and by joy at his 
unexpected deliverance. 

«“+But you are not my mother,’ said the boy, collecting his 
recollection, and endeavouring th folie faintly, to escape from 
the caresses of the Lady of Livend ‘you are not my mothe t— 
alas! I have no mother—o: ly [ have dreamt that I had one.? 

«“ <T will read the dream for you, my love, answered the Lady 
of Avenel; ‘and I will be myself your mother. Surely God has 
heard my wishes, _ in his own marvellous manner, hath sent 
me anobject on which my affections aay expand themselves?” 
She looked towards wv arden as she spoke. The preacher hes- 
itated what he should soply toa burst of passionate fe eling, 
which ene seemed to him more ent husiastic than the occa= 
siondemanded. Inthe meanwhile, the large stag-hound, Wolf, 
which, dropping wet as he was, prea followe d his mistress into 
the apartment, and had sate by the bed-side a patie ‘nt and quiet 
spectator of all the means used for the 1 ‘esurrection of the be- 
ing whom he had preserved, now became impatient of remain- 
ing any longer unnoticed, and hewen to whine and fawn upor 
the Lady with his great rough paws. 

“+sYes,’ she me ‘good Woif, and you shall be remembered 
also tor your day’s work, and I will think the more of you for 
having pre eserved the life of a creature so beautiful.’ ” 

The presence of Warden, who disapproved the sudder 
warmth of affection, operated as a restraint upon the ex- 
pression of her emotions; but when— 

“He left the apartment, the Lady of Avenel gave way to the 
feelings of tenderness, which the sight of the boy, his sudden 
danger, and his recent escape, had inspired; and ne longer awe 
ed by the sternness, as she dcemed it, of the preacher. heaped 
With caresses .uc lovely and interesting child. He was now, ia 
Somc measure, recovered from the consequences of his accie 
dent, and received passively, though not without wonder, the 
"hens of bindusss with which he was thus loaded. ‘ihe face 
ns 
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of the lady was strange to him, and her dress different and far 
more sumptuous than any be remembered. But the boy was 

naturally of an undaurted temper; and indeed children are gen- 
erally acute physiognomists, and net only pleased by that which 
is beavtiful in itself, but peculiarly acute in distinguishing and 
replying to the atteitions of those who really love them. If 
they see a person in company, though a perfect stranger, who 
is by nature fond of children. the little i imps seem to discover it 
by a sort of free-masonry, while the awkward attempts of those 
who make adyances to them for the pu: pose of recommending 
themselves to their parents s sually fai in attracting their recip- 
rocai attention. The little boy, therefore, appeared in some de- 
gree sensible of the lady’s caresses, and it was with difficulty 
she withdrew herself from his pillow, to afford him eisure for 
mecessary repose. 

“slo whom belongs our little rescued varlet?’ was the first 
question which the Lady of Avenel put to her hand-maiden 
L lias, when they had retired te the hall. 

“<Jo an old woman in the Hamlet, said Lilias, ‘who is even 
pow come so far as the porter’s lodge to enqu re concerning 
his safety. Is it your pleasure that she be admitted?’ Is it 
my pleasure?’ said the Lady of Avenel, echoing the question 
with strong accents of pleasure and surprise; ‘can you make a- 
ny doubt of i? What woman but must pity the agony of the 
mother, base heart is throbbing for the safety of a child so 
lovely!’ «Nay, but madam,’ said Lilias, this woman ts too old te 
be the mother of the child; I rathe: think she must be his 
grand mother, or some more Cistant relation.’ 

*¢*Be she who she will, Li‘las,’ replied the Lady, ‘she must 
have a sore heart while the safety of a creature so lovely is un- 
certain. Go instantly and bring her hither. Besides, I would 
willingly learn something concerning his birth.’ 

‘Lilias left the hall,and presen: ly afterwards returned, ushering 
in a tall femele very poorly dressed, yet with more pretension to 
decency and cleanliness than was usually combined with such 
coarse garments.” 

This stranger is by no means backward in introducing 
herseif, 

‘Magda'en Greme is my name,’ said the woman; ‘I come 
of the Grames of Heutherhill, in Nicol forest, a people of 
ancient blood.’ 

«+ +Ard what make you,’ continued the lady, ‘so far distant 
from your home?’ 

+} have no home,’ said Magdalen Grxme, ‘it was burnt by 
your Borderriders—my husband and my son were slain—there 
is not a drop’s blood left in the veins of any, one which is of 
kin to mine.’ 
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«<¢That is no uncommon fate in these wild times, and in this 
unsettled iand,’ said the lady; the Eng ish hands have been as 
deeply dyed in our blood as those of Scotsmena ever have been in 
yours.’ - ; 

«You have a right to say it, lady,’ answered Ma:dalen 
Grxme; ‘for men tel! of a time when this castle was not strong 
enough to save your father’s lif , or to afford your mother and 
her infant a place of refuge.—And why ask ye me, then, where- 
tore 1 dwell not in my own home, and with my own people?’ ‘It 
was indeed an idle question, wh re misery so often makes 
wanderers; but wherefore take refuge in a hostile country?’ ‘My 
neighbours were popish and mass-mongers,’said the old woman; 
jt has pleased heaven to give me a clearer sight of the gospel, 
and I have tarried here to enjoy the ministry of that worthy 
man Henry Warden, who to the praise and comfort of many, 
teacaeth the Evangel in truth and in sincerity.’ ‘Are you poor?’ 
again demanded the Lady of Avenel. +*You hear me ask alins 
of no one,’ answered the Englishwoman, 

‘Here there was a pause. fhe manner of the woman was. if 
not disrespectful, at least much less than gracious, and she ip- 
peared to give no encouragement to farther communication, 
The Lady of Avenel renewed the conversation on a different 
topic. ' ; 

« «You have heard of the danger in which your boy has been 
placed?’ «I have, lady, and how by an especial providence he 
was rescued from death. May heaven make him thankful and 
me!’ ¢What relation do you bear to him?’ ‘I am his grandmo- 
ther, lady, ifit so please you; the only relation he has left upon 
earth to take charge of him’ ‘The burthen ot his maintenance 
must necessarily be grievous to you in your deserted situation,’ 
pursued the lady. ‘I have complained of it to no one,’ said 
Magdalen Greme, with the same unmoved, dry, and uncon- 
cerned tone of voice in which she had answered all the former 
quest'ons 

ss ff,’ said the Lady of Avenel, ‘your grandchild could be re- 
ceived into a noble family, wouldit not advantage both him and 
you?” ‘Received into a noble family!’ said the old woman, 
drawing herself up, and bending her brows until her forehead 
wrinkled into a frown of unusual severity; ‘and for what pur- 
pose, I pray you’—to be my lady’s page, or my lord’s jackman, 
to eat broken victuals, and contend with other menials for the 
remnants of the master’s meal? Would you have him to fan 
the flies from my lady’s face while she sleeps, to carry her train 


_ While sh» walks, to hand her trencher when she feeds, to ride 


before her o» horseback, to walk after her on foot, to sin r when 
she lists and to be silent when she bids!—a very weathercock, 
Which, though furnished in appearance with wings and piu. 
Mage, cannoi svar in the air—cannot fly from ihe spo¢ 
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where it is perched, but receives all its impu'ses, and performs 
all its revolutions, obeaien € to the changetul breath of a vain 
woman? When the eagle of Helvellyn perches on the tower 
of Lanecost, and turos and changes to shew you how the wind 
sits, Roland st “shall be what you would make him.’ 

“The woman spoke with a rapidity and a vebemence which 
seemed to have _ it atouch of insanity; and a sudden sense of 
the danger to which the child must necessarily be exposed in 
the charge of su h a keeper, increased the lady’s desire to keep 
him in the easile if possible. 

‘sYou mistake me, dame,’ she said, addressing the old wo- 
m.an ina soothing manner; ‘1 do nut wish your boy to be in at- 
tendance on myself, but upon the good knight my husband. 
Were he himself the won of a belted earl, he could not better 
be trained to arms, and all that befits a gentleman, than by the 
instructions and discipline of Sir Halbert Glendicning 

“¢Aye,’ answered the old woman in the same sty te of bitter 
irony, ‘I know the wages of that service;—a curse when the 
corsictis pot sufficiently brightened,—a blow when sie virth is 
not tightly drawn; to be bea'en because the hounds are at fault, 
—to be reviled ‘oi ‘ause the foray is unsuccessful,—to stain his 
hands. for his master’s bidding, in the blood alike of beast and 
mop.—to be a butcherer of barmless deer, a murderer and de- 
ficer of God’s own image, not at his own pleasure, but at that 
of his lord; to li e a brawling rufian and common stabber,— 
exposed to heat to cold, to want of food, to ali the privations of 
an anchoret, not for the love et Ged, but for the service of Sa- 
tan,—to die by the gibbet, or in some obscure skirmish,—to 

ep out bis life in carnal security, and to awake in the eternal 
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Avenel, ‘but to such unhallowed 
rse of lite your grandsen wil not be here exposed. My 
husband is just and kind to those who live under his banner: 
and you yourse!i well know, that youth have here a strict as 
we as a vood precep.or in the person of our chaplain.’ 
Vhe old wo: inpeared to pause. 
cs He have named,’ she said, ‘the only circumstance which 
ean move me. I 1 ust soon onward, the vision has said it—lI 
mist not tarry In the same spot—I must on, 1t is my weird. 
Swear, then, that vou vill protect the boy as if he were your 
vn, until Dreturn bither and claim him, and I will consent for 
a space to part wiih bim. But especially swear, he sball not 
Jack the instructions of the godly man who hath placed the 
eospel truth high above ‘se idolatrous shavellings, the monks 
and friars.” -Be satisfied, dame,’ said the Lady of Avenel; ‘the 
boy shall have as much care as if he were born of my own 
blood. Will vou see him now?’ ‘No,’ answered the old woman 
sternly, ‘to partis eneugh. Igo forthon my own mission. J 
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will not soften my heart by useless tears and wailings, as one 
that is not called to a duty.’ ” 
The following is the account of the first interview of Rol- 


and and Catharine. As he entered, with his grandmother, 


thc house where she was sitting, 


“She adjusted a veil which hung back over her shoulders, so 
as ty bting it over her face; an op ration which she performed 
with much modesty, but without either affected haste or em- 
barrassed timidity. 

‘During this mancuvre Roland had time to observe, that the 
face was that of a girl not much past sixteen apparently, and 
that the eves were at once soft and brilliant.. To these very fa- 
favourable observations was added the certainty, that the 
fiir object to whom they referred possessed aa excellent 
shape, bordering on embonfoint, and therefore rather that of a 
Hebe than that of a Svlph, out beautifully formed, and shewn to 
great advantage vy the close jacket and petticoat, which she 
wore aficr a foreign fashion, the last not quite long enough ab- 
solutely to conceal a very pretty foot, which reste -d ona ten of 
the table, at which she sate; her round arms and taper fingers 
were busily employeu in repairing the niece of tapestry which 
was spread on it, which exhibiced several deplorabic fissures, e- 
nough to demand the utmust skill of the most expért seam- 
stress. 

“It is tu be remarked, that it was by stolen glances that Roland 
Greme contrived to ascertain these interesting particulars; and 
he thought he could once or twice, notwithstanding the tex- 
ture of the veil, detect the ania in the act of taking similar 
cognisan:e of his own pers: n. The matrons in the meanwhile 
continued their separate conversation, eyeing from time to time 
the young people, in a manner which left Roland in no doubt 
that they were the subject of their conversation, At length he 
distinctly heard Magdalen Greme say these words; ‘Nay, my 
sister, we must give them opportunity to speak together, and to 
become acquainted; they must be personally known to each 
other,’ ” 


The following is a} picture: sque and admirable description 
of the Regent’s palace in Edinburgh, at that season of com- 
motion. 


“It was inde ed no common sight to Roland, the vestibule of a 
palace, traversed by its various groupes,—some radiant with 
galety,—some sanehiai and apparently weighed down by af- 
fairs, concerning the state, or concerning themselves. Here 
the hoary statesman, with his cautious, yet commanding look, 
his furred cloak and sable pantoufies; there the soldier in buff 
and steel, his long sword jarring against the pavement, and his 
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chen ipper lip and frowning brow; there again pissed my 
erving man, high of he art and blow dy of hand, humble 

to his « master and his mast r’s equals, I inso ent to all others. To 
these might be added the oor suitor, with his anxious look 
vd depressed mien—the officer, fuil of his brief authority, el- 
bowing his betters, and probably his bene factors, out of the 
road—the proud priest, who sought a better benefice—the 
proud barun, who sought a grant of church lands—the robber 


chief, who came to solicit a pardon for the injuries he had in- 
flicted on his neighbours—the plundered franklin, who came to 
seek venreance for that which he had received. Besides, there 
was the mustering wn om ise of guards, and ot soldiers— 
the dispatching of messengers, and the receising of them—the 
trampling and neigh own of horses without the eates—the flash- 
ing of arms, and ru stling of plumes, and jingling of spurs with- 
init. In short, 1t was that gay and splendid confusion, in which 
the eve of youth sees all that is brave and brilliant, andl that of 
expericnce much that is doubtful, deceitful, false, and hollow— 
hopes that will never be gratified—promises which will never 
be fulfilled—pride in the disguise of humility—and insolence in 
that of frank and generous bounty.” 
on manner in which Mary Stuart is introduced and 
made so prominent an object 1 in this fictitious narrative, is 
considered by the critics as the chef @euvre of the author in 
this ; last work. On this subject Mr. Walsh remarks—“The 
confidence of orizinal powers is shewn in his choice of Ma- 
ry Queen of Scots as his leading character. She had been 
e of so many romances, of such admirable histo- 
ramas of so mach excellence, that the most fertile 
might have de paired of investing her, even in a pro- 
ssed romance, with any new attraction, or perhaps of ri- 
ing the picture which had been left in most imaginations 
regular se onerinn It must be confessed, however, 
> author has justified his boldness by the enchant- 
e and graphic distinctness of his delineation. Ma- 
ites under lus hands a new sympathy: we are brought 
to her, and enlisted on her side in spite of the pre- 
ions against her which we ‘| have received from 
tion of history.” After this high enco- 
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mium from so resp: ciable a source, Iet us endeavour to af- 
the 


ford our readers a specimen, by which they may be en abled 
to form some opinion for themselves. The traits, it is true, 
O: Viary’s Character as drawn by our author, are said to be 
@ i ‘ ' a 


closely bicnved with the greater portion of the work,” but 
> parts of the description may be selected, as a spect- 
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men of the enchanting manner of the writer. The follow 
ing, for example, presents at once to the mind’s eye the 
lovely figure of the unfortunate queen. 

‘Her fa-e, her form, have been so deeply impressed upon 
the imagination, that, even at the distance of three centuries, 
it is unnecessary to remind the most ignorant and uninformed 
reader of the striking traits which characterise that remarka- 
ble countenance which seems at once to combine our ideas of 
the majestic, the pleasing, and the brilliant, leavine us to doubt 
whethr they express most happily the qucen, the beauty, or 
the accomplished woman. 

«Who is there, at the very menti n of Mary Stuart’s name 
that has not her countenance before him familiar as that of the 
mistress of his youth, or the favour te daughter of his advanc- 
ed age?’ [Even those who feel themselves compelled to believe 
all, or much of what her enemies laid to her charge, cannot 
think without a sigh upon a countenance expressive of any 
thing rather than the foul crimes with which she was charged 
when living, and which still continue to shade, if not to blacken 
hermemory. That brow so truly open and regal—those eyee 
brows, so regularly graceful, which yet were saved from the 
charge of regular insipidity by the beautiful effect of the hazeb 
eyes which they overar: hed, and — seem to utter a thous- 
and histories—the nose with all its Grecian hypwcnes of outline 
—the mouth so well proportioned, so sweetly formed, as if de- 
signed to speak nothing but what was d lelightful to hear—the 
dimpled chin, the stately swan-liken eck, ! form acountenance, the 
like of which we know not to have exis sted in any otier charac- 
ter moving in that high class of life, where the actresses as 
well as the actors command gencral an “re individed attention. It 
is in vain to say that the portraits which exist of this remarka- 
ble woman are not like each other; for am? _ their decrepancy, 

each possesses general features which th e eye at once acknow- 
ledges as peculiar to the vision our imazination has raised while 
we read her history for the first time, and which has been im- 
pressed upon it by the aumerous prints and pictures which we 
haveseen. Indeed we cannot look on the worst of them, how- 
ever deficient in point of execution, without saying it is meant 
for Queen Mary; and no small instance it is of the power of 
beauty, that her charms should have remained the subject not 
merely of admiration, but of warm and chivalrous interest, af- 
ter the laps? of such a length of time. We know that by far 
the mostacute of those who, in later days, have adopted the un- 
favourable view of Mary’s character, longed, jike the execu- 
tioner before his dreadful office was performed, to kiss the fair 
hand of her on whom he was about tu perferm so horrible a 
duty,” ; 
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The following too furnishes a full length portrait of the 
eharacter of Mary. She is represented as giving audience 
to the adverse Lords. 

«© ¢And is this a// my loving subjects require of me, my lord?” 
srid Mary, ina tone of bitter irony. ‘Do they really stint them- 
selves to the easy boon that I shoukd yield up the crown, which 
is mine vy birthright, to an infant, which is scarcely more than a 
year old—fling down my sceptre, and take up a disia—~O ao! 
it 1s too little for them to ask—that other roll of parchment con. 
tains something harder to be complied with, and which may 
more highly tax my readiness to comply with the petition of my 
lieges. 

«+This parchment,’ answered Ruthven, in the same tone of 
inflexibie gravity, and unfolding the instrument as he spoke, ‘ig 
one by whi h your Grace constitutes your nearest in biood, and 
the must honourable and trustworthy of your subj: CUS, James, 
Earl of Murray, Regent of the Kingdom during the minority 
of the young Kine. fe already holds the appointinent from 
the Secret Council.’ 

“The Queen gavea sort of shriek, and I clasp! ng her hands 


ci 
t 
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j owntase } * 29975 Ut 1warr 
together, exciaimed, ‘Comes the arrow out of his qGuiveri—out 
« 


2 x 


of my br ther's bow? Alas! I looked for his return trom France 
as miy sole, at least my readiest chance of deliverance. And 
ret, when | heard that he had assumed the government, I guess- 
] 
i 


he would shame to wield itin my name.’ 
« s} must |] ray 
the demand vi t! 
«sThe de <hr if the Council!’ said the Que n; ‘say rather 


+ — 


ray your answer, madam,’ said Lord Ruthven, ‘te 
333 


ie Council! 


the demand of a set of RaDners, impatient to divide the spoil 
they have seized. ‘To such a demand, and sent by the mouth 
of atraitor, whose scalp, but for my womanish mercy should 
Jong since have stood on the city gates, Mary of Scotiard has 
no answer.’ 

“¢] trust, madam,’ said Ruthven, ‘my being unacceptable to 
eee presence - will er! add to You Wr obd Uuracv of rs solution. It 
may well become you to remember that the death of the min- 
ion, sRizzioy cost the house of Ruthven is head and leader. My 
father, more worthy than a whole province of such vile syco- 

tot? + broken hearted.’ 


AVAUIL iVlie 
“The Queen clasped ber hands o: ‘face, and resting her 
arms on the tab! e. stooped down ne ' h eum and wept so bitierly 
that the tears were seen to bnd their way in streams between 
the white and slende: ieamie with. which she endeavoured to 
conceal them. 
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2obert Melville,’ said Ruthven, ‘we best know for what pur- 
pose we were delegated hither, and wherefore you were some- 
what unnecessarily sent to attend us.’ ‘Nay, by my hand,’ said 
Lord Lyndesay, ‘I know not why we were cumbered by the good 
knight, unless he comes in place of the lump of sugar which 
pothicars put into their wholesome but bitter medicaments, to 
please a forward child—a ncecless labour, methinks, where 
men have the means to make them swallow the physic other- 
wise.” ‘Nay, my lords,’ said Melville, ‘you best know vourown 
secret instructions. I conceive I shal! best obey mine in striv- 
ing to mediate between her grace and you.’ ‘Be silent, Sir Ro- 
bert Melville,’ said the Queen, arising, and her face still glow- 
ing with agitation as she spoke. ‘My kerchief, Fleming—l 
shame, that treitors should have power to move me thus.—Tell 
me, proud lords,’ she added, wiping away the tears as. she 
spcke, ‘by what earthly warrant can liege subjects pretend te 
challenge the rights of an anointed sovereign—to throw off the 
alleciance they have. vowed, and to take away the crown from 
| the hand on which Divine warrant hath placed it?’ 
“6 ¢Madam.’ said Ruthyen, ‘I will deal plainly with you. Your | 

reign, from the dismal field of Pinkie-cleuch, when you werea 
babe in the cradle, till now, that ye stand a grown,dame before 


— 


/' us, hath been such a tragedy of losses, disasters, civil dissen- 
| sions, and foreign wars, ‘that the like is not to be found in our 
. chronicles. The French and English have, of one consent, 
made Scotland the battle-ficld on which to fight out their own . 
. ancient quarrel. For ourselyes, every man’s hand has been a- 


gainst his brother, nor hath a year passed over without rebel- 
, jion and slaughter, exile of nobles, and oppressing of the com- 
1 mons. We may endvre it no longer, and therefore as a prince, 
‘o whom God hath refused the gift of hearkening to wise coun- 


' scl, and on whose dealings and projects no blessing hath ever 
, descended, we pray you to give way to cther rule and governs 
unce of the land, that 2 remnant may yet be saved to this dis- 
. tracted realm.’ ”’ 
t She is at length persuaded to sign the documents. 
P “(My lords,’ said Mary, with in ceemmailide erace and digni- 
y ty, ‘the evils we cannot resist, we anise submit to—I will sub- 
, scribe these parchmenis with such liberty as my condition per- 
| nits me. Were Ion yonder shore, with a fleet jennet, and tea 
. goud’ oy pc et kniehts around me, 1 would subscribe my sen- 
y tence of eternal condemnation as soon as the resignation of my 
! tarone. But here, in the castle of Lochleven, with de -p watcr 


» around me,—and you my lords beside ine,—I have no freedom 
et choice. Give me the pens Melvile, and bear witness to 
what I do, and w hy Idoit’ ‘It is our hope, your Grace wiih 
49t buppose yourself compelled, by any appreheysion irom us,” 

¢ 
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said the Lord Ruthven, ‘to execute what must be your own vol. 
untary deed.’ The Queen had already stooped towards the ta- 
ble, and placed the parchment before her, with the pen between 
her fingers, ready for the important act of signature. But when 
Lord Ruthven had done speaking, she looked up, stopped short, 
and threw down the pen. ‘If,’ said she, ‘I am expected to de- 
clare I give away my crown of free will, or otherwise than be- 
cause J am compelled to renounce it bey the threat of worse e- 
vils to myself and my subjects, I will not put my name to such 
an untruth—not to gain fuil possession of England, France, and 
Scotland, all once my own, 1n possession, or by right.’ 

‘‘¢Reware, madam,’ said Lyndesay; and snatching hold of the 
Queen’s arm with his own gauntletted hand, he pressed it, in 
the rudeness of his passion, more close'y perhaps than he was 
himself aware of,—*beware how you contend with these whoare 
stronger, and have the mastery of your fate.’ He held his 
grasp on her arm, bending his eyes on her with a stern and in- 
timidating look, till both Ruthven and Melville cried shame; 
and Douglas, who had hitherto remained in a state of apparent 
apathy, had made a stride from the door as if to interfere. The 
rude baron then quitted his hold, disguising the confusion which: 
he really felt, at having indulged his passion to such extent, 
under a sullen and contemptuous smile. The Queen imme- 
diately began, with an expression of pain, to bare the arm which 
he had grasped, by drawing up the sleeve of her gown, and it 
appeared that his grasp had left the purple marks of his iron 
fingers upon her flesh. ‘My lord,’ she said, ‘as a knight and 
gentleman, you might have spared my frail arm so severe a 
proof that you have the greater strength on vour side, and are 
resolved to use it. But thank you for it—uit is the most deci- 
give token of the terms on which this day’s business is to rest. 
¥ draw you to witness, both lords and ladies,’ she said, shewing 
the marks of the grasp on her arm, ‘that I subscribe these in. 
struments in obedience to the sign manual of my Lord of Lind- 
esay, which you see imprinted on mine arm.’ ” 


The following is an interesting scene between the Queen 
and Catherine Seyton, just before her escape from confine- 
ment. 


«< ¢For God’s sake, madam, droop not now—sink not now.’— 
‘Call upon Our Lady, my Liege,’ said the Lady Fleming—<call 
upon your tutelar saint.’ ‘Cail the spirits of the hundred kings | 
you are descended from,’ exclaimed the page, ‘in this hour of 
need, the resolution of a monarch were worth the aid of a hun- 
dred saints.’ *‘O! Roland Graeme,’ said Mary, ina tone of deep 
cdespondency, ‘to be true to me—many have been false to me. 
Alas! I have not always beeu true to myself. My mind mis- 
gives me, that I shall die in bondage, and that this bold attemp 
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will cost all our lives. It was foretold me by 8 soothsaycr im 
France, that I should die in prison, and by a violent death, and 
here comes the hour—O, would to God, it had found me pre— 
pared!’ ‘Madam, said Catherine Seyton, ‘remen.ber you are @ 
queen. Better we had all died, in bravely attempting to gain our 
freedom, than remained here to be poisoned, as men rid them of 
the noxious vermin that haunt old houses.’ ‘You are right, 
Catherine,’ said the Queen, ‘and Mary will bear her like her- 
self. But, alas! your young and buoyant spirit can ill speli the 
causes which have broken mine. Forgive me, my children, 
and farewell fora while—I will prepare both mind and body for 
this awful sentence.’ ” 


We will conclude with the animated description of the 
parting interview between Malcolm Greme and her grand- 
gon. 


«Seizing Roland’s hand, she led him to the Queen’s feets 
kneeling herself upon one knee, and causing him to kneel on 
both. ‘Mighty princess,’ she said, ‘look on this flower—it was 
fouod by a wkind!y stranger on a bloody field of battle, and long 
it was ere my anxious eyes saw, and my arms pressed all that 
was left of my only daughter. For your sake, and for that of 
the holy faith we profess, I could leave this plant, while it was 
yet tender, to the nurture of strangers—aye, of enemies, to 
whom, perchance, his blood would have been as wine, had the 
heretic Glendinning known that he had in his house the heir of 
of Julian Avenel. SincethenI have seen him only in a tew hours 
doubt and I now part withthe child of my love—forever—forev- 
er. O for every weary step I have made in your rightful cause, 
in this and in foreign lands, give protection to the child whom E 
must no more call mine!’ ‘I swear to you, mother,’ said the 
Queen, deeply affected, ‘that for your sake and his own, his 
happiness and fortunes shall be our charge!’ ‘I thank you, 
daughter of princes,’ said Magdalen, and pressed her lips, first 
to the Queen’s hana, then to the brow of her grandson. ‘And 
now,’ she said, drying her tears, and rising with dignity; ‘Earth 
has had its own, and Heaven claims the rest. Lioness of Scots 
land, go forth and conquer, and if the prayers of a devoted vo- 
taress can avail thee, they will rise in many a land, and frem 
many a distant shrine. I will glide like a ghost from land to 
land, from temple to temple; and where the very name ef my 
country is unknown, the priests shall ask who is the Queen of 


~ that distant northern land, for whom the aged pilgrim was so 


fervent in prayer. Farewell, honour be thine, and earthly pros- 
perity, if it be the will of God—if not, may the penance thoy 
shalt do here, ensure thee happiness hereafter. Let no one 


speak or follow me—my resolution is taken—my vew cannot be 
*ancelled.’ ” 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 
A work has lately been published by Louis Buonaparte, 

ex king of Holland, which has excited a great interest in Eu- 
rope, ad has been translated into German, English, Dutch, 
and Italian. It contaims a history of the events which led 
to his nomination of the crown of Holland, an account of 
his administration and abdication, and of the efforts which 
he afterwards made tore establish himself on the throne 

As the work is official itis interesting. Jt contains many un- 

published lett: rs of considerable length written by the 
Emperor Napoleon. It appears that Louis acted from con- 
scientious principles in the government of the country to 
which his brother had assigned him. -This he did to suca 
an extent as to draw upon him the Emperor’s indignation, 
who levied a non intercourse between France and Hol- 
land, and threatened an occupation of the latter. As Lou- 
is considered the prosperity of Holland dependent on her 
commerce, it would seem that he persisted in refusing to 
cive his entire compliance with the continental system til! 
his ebdication. Afier this event he lived in ebscurity till 
the reverses of the northern campaign, when he made an 
offer to his brother to take Holland out of his way by re- 
suming the government, and was pretty harshly treated in 
return. The whole book is an amusing specimen of the 
manner in which Napoleon arranged at a w ‘ard the vital in- 
teresis of the vast governments “of Iuxurope. During the 
Cal —— va Paris, Louis wrote a most elaborate letter. to 
the magistrates of Amsterdam to attempt to obtain their 
nomination no him to the crown. It must have been a sin- 
gular delusion, which led him to think it practicable to op- 

pose the policy of his brother, which alone placed him on 
the throne, and alone could keep him there. The book has 
no pretensions to literary merit. 

A volume of poems has lately been published in Boston 
of rather more claims to notice than usual. It consists of 
tio pie ces of some length, Judith and Esther, and a large 
number of minor peems. It is evidently by a lady, and ia 
pretty, lady-like poeiry. The author seems to have drawn 
cons ‘detably on the inspiration of Chateaubriand, and to 
have travelled considerably in eur northern forests. A good 
eal of ihe beauty of some of the minor pieces depends on 
he | ca) BEC Wuich sound appi -opriately on a ja- 
dy’s lips. On the whele, if the author has neglected ne 
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more important pursuits, itis pleasant to have her succeed 
so well in this. 

Mr. Gould, principal of the Latin Sehool in Boston, has 
published a “Prize Book,” containing some English Essay Sy 
and some Latin and English Poe. s, to w hich prizes have 
been adjudged. It seems that there-t is a fund of $110 an- 
nually for five years, which has been raised by subscription. 
Some of the Latin poetry is excellent, and the English not 
bad. 

Ar American novel, said to be by the author of the Sketcl 
Book, has been published at New York, “Giovanni Sbogar- 
ro.” Itis pretty well written, greatly superior to the usual 
quality of the productions which load the Minerva Press at 
London. The story is next to nothing, but some of the al- 
lusions, and the descriptious of scenery, are not without 
merit. 

A new Literary Journal, larger in dimensions at least than 
any periodical work we know, has Just commenced at New 
York, the “Quarterly Repository.” It professes to contain 

extracts from English Reviews, some original articles, 
In the number, which we have seen, the original matter 

bears a very small proportion to the foreign. The editor is 
said to be Colone] Gardner, lately, or still, of the United 
States’ army, who was engaged at ‘Chippewa, &e. 

Dr. Ware, Professor at ‘Cambridge, has published Letters 
to Calvinists and Trinitarians, 2 balance for Dr. Wood’s 
Letters to Unitarians. We have not had an opportunity of 
reading this pamphlet, but it is said to be written in a man- 
ner worthy of the temper and talents of the amiable and 
sensible author. 

A young American has published a poem called Percy’s 
Masque, which is certainly very charming. A considera- 
ble knowledge of English history is displayed with great 
simplicity, propriety, and sweetness of execution. Some 
of the poetry in it is really good, and all pretty. It shows 
at least a well cultivated taste, and is the evidence of an ac- 
complished mind, if not of a brilliant genius. It reminds 
one of Leigh Hunt’s Descent of Liberty. 

A new work of some value, not only to the lawyer, but 
to the scholar and the citizen, is proposed to be published 
semiannually under the superintendence of the Hon. Wil- 
liam Griffith of New-Jersey. It is to be entitled “The Law 
Register of the United States,” and is to contain, according 
to the plan laid down in the prospectus, a great variety of 
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valuable and interesting matter. Among other heads, it 
will comprise notices of the national and state constitutions; 
of statute laws and judicial decisions in relation to proper- 

ty, the rights of aliens, bankrupts and insolvents, commer- 
cial transactions &c:—also of such Law Reports as are of 
general importance, with references to the books in which 
they may be found at large; and indeed of law books in 
general. It is to be published in Burlington, New Jersey, 
in half volumes of at least 250 pages, at five dollars per an- 
num. The editor is said to be “an industrious and learned 
lawyer, whose professional repute and general character are 
such as to inspire confidence in the execution of the useful 
enterprise which he announces.” 


The following poem of Lord Byron has never, to our 
knowledge, been reprinted in America. 


i 
When we two parted 
In silence and tears, 
Half broken-hearted 
To sever for years, 
Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 
Cold was thy kiss; 
Surely that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this. 
2 
The dew of the morning 
Fell chill on my brow; 
It felt like the warning 
Of what I feel now. 
Thy vows are all bioken, 
And light is thy fame; 
T hear ‘thy name spoken 
And share in its shame. 


3 
They name thee before me, 
A spell to mine ear: 
A shudder comes o’er me, 
Why wert thou so dear? 
They know not I knew thee, 
Who knew thee too well; 
Long, long, shall I rue thes 
200 deeply to tell. 
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In silence we met, 

In silence I grieve 

That thy heart could forget, 
And thy spirit deceive. 

If I should meet thee 

After long years, 

How should I greet thee? 
In silence and tears. 


CE 


POETRA. 


The following Lines were presented, among those from several othe 
er persons, on the 18th of May, to an accomplished married 
Lady, asa Birth Day compliment to her Virtues. 


An ode, a Birth-Day ode prepare, 

It is Loursa’s natal day; 

The Muses to her court repair, 

And join to sing their choicest lay. 
Prophetic on her birth they smil’d, 

Her future worth in vision shone, 

They saw and mark’d the lovely child, 
Her parents’ favorite and their own. 
Delighted, they Apollo hear; 

The god’s own voice speaks in the lyre: 
“This child henceforth be yours to rear, 
*Her soul with every grace inspire. 


“Her mind with wisdom’s light illume, 


“Her breast with pure affections warm, 
“Let joys maternal round her bloom, 
“And lend to life its sweetest charm. 
“Divine Philosophy’s bright page 

“To her inquiring eye disclose, 

“To youth impart the fruits of age, 
“Immortal youth on wisdom grows.” 


Thus spake the god: the Sisters fair, 

In choral song descending move, 

To Pierus the infant bear, 

The adopted daughter of their love. 
Grave Crie taught, with faithful tongue, 
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And accent siow, historic lore; 
Catiiope’s heroic song 

Unlock’d the glorious epic’s store. 
MeLpomene, with tearful eye, 

With trembling lips and aching breast, 
Unveil’d the woes of tragedy, 

And Pity’s melting soul a:ddress’d. 
Tuaria next all mirth appears, 

With comic mask and wit to play, 

To charm our grief, beguile our tears, 
And make e’en cherish’d sorrow gay. 
The harp of fair Terpsrcuore, 
Evrerre’s flute of magic sound, 
Imbued her soul with melody, 

And drew enchanted spirits round. 
Sweet Erato, the heart’s fond power, 
Breath’d o’er her breast love’s hallow’d air 
And, joyous, hail’d the future hour, 
When love an equal love might share. 
PotymniA, with skill refined, 
Ingenuous truth’s persuasion taught, 
Just views with sentiment combined, 
The useful with the taste‘ul wrought. 
But chief Urantra, chosen Muse, 

. Most sacred of the sacred Nine, 
Whose lips Castalia’s holiest dews 
Iave touch’d with incense more divine, 
Who would immortal minds inspire 
With bopes and aims immortal too, 
Who warms the breast with heavenly fire, 
And leads to pleasures ever new,— 
This muse of mind, of moral truth, 
Urania chief Louisa taught, 

To wisdom joined the heart of youth, 
Simplicity with knowledge brought. 


Instructed thus, behold her now 

A wife and mother’s station fill; 
Around her, social friendships glow; 
The Muses lend their favors still. 
Joy then to this her Natal] Day, 

We hail it with a grateful song; 
This Ercureentu Day of merry May, 
Shall magy a cheerful ode prolong: 


LS Lo. 





